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Town Meetings 


and Better 


OLLOWING the old Colonial custom of 
calling a town meeting when the safety 


and welfare of the citizens were at stake, the - 


National Health Council will sponsor local 
town meetings throughout the country dur- 
ing October. You and other citizens will 
have an opportunity at these meetings to 
take stock of the activities which are being 
carried on to make your community a better 
and healthier place in which to live. 


There is a direct relationship between the 
community and family health. Effective 
measures for improving sanitation and con- 
trolling disease depend upon enlightened 
public opinion. At these meetings you will 
learn the extent to which your community 


is giving you and. your family a full measure ~ 


of protection. 


Your family should not be exposed needlessly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE~ INSURANCE BOR cs 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT an” 


Health 


to disease. Local health officials and volun- 
tary organizations are striving continually 
to improve health conditions, and they know 
what vital gaps there may be in the health 
activities of your community. Just what, if 
anything, should be done is a matter for you 
and your neighbors to decide. 


Numerous communities can bear witness to 
the benefits—measured in terms of better 
health and happiness— which have been 
achieved through surveys of the local situa- 
tion and education of the public. In some 
cases the water supply has been improved, 
in others adequate stress has been placed 
upon the diphtheria immunization of chil- 
dren, and in still others the public has sup- 
ported whole-heartedly the preparation of 
proper health ordinances and their enforce- 
ment. Attend your town meeting—it may 
lead to better health for pees community. 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Americans 
don’t WANT to save money” 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


FALL TERM OPENING SEPT. 30 


An eminent banker recently 
observed, with apologies for 
his countrymen, that Amer- 
icans are not a saving people. 
What he referred to was not so 
much their thrift as the storing 
away of cash. 

But Americans may be a 
very saving people indeed. 
Whereas they may not hoard 
pennies in old cracked jars on 
the pantry shelf, they are learn- 
ing how to go down to the cor- 
ner grocery and to the shoe 
store and to the drug store and 
get their money’s worth. So 
they cannot be accused of be- 
ing thriftless with their pennies. 

Household has found out 
these things in its promotion 
of Better Buymanship through 
a series of consumer bulletins 
covering the purchase of scores 
of life’s necessities. Thousands 
of persons have requested these 
bulletins. Thousands have writ- 


ten us that they are saving real 
money through their use. 
Further, we have sent out thou- 
sands of booklets on family 
finances—budgeting and the 
proper distribution of income. 
Back come letters every day, 
telling how users now have 
surpluses instead of deficits 
after the salary check has been 
divided up. 

This program is part of 
Household’s whole plan of fos- 
tering family financial stabil- 
ity, in which it provides imme- 
diate family financial relief 
through small loans. You are 
invited to write for any liter- 
ature which may interest you. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


Your Dvcloioff Gauntly Vinasces 
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Director of Research 


Bernice DopcE 
“Home Economist” 


Eighty courses in the evening and late afternoon. 
No examinations ex- 


No entrance requirements. 


cept for teachers requiring promotion credits. In- 


cluded in the Fall term: 


JOHN T. FLYNN 

Current Affairs 
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Behavior Problems in Children 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION And Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Household Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries make cash 
loans to families through 171 branch offices in 114 leading cities 


The booklets thrifty Americans are using 


“Money Management for Households” has helped thou- 
sands to reconstruct family finances. Send for a free 
copy. The “Better Buymanship”’ booklets stretch the 
buying value of the dollar as much as 20 per cent. Send 
for free sample. This series has largely been revised. 
New edition has picture of doorway on cover. USE 
THIS COUPON. 


CHECK AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION SG-10 
Research Department, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature I have checked on this coupon. 
im Full set of 12 revised Better Buy- 
manship Bulletins, 30c in stamps 
4 Shoes and Stockings 
5 Silk, Rayonandother 
Synthetic Fabrics 


8 Furs 

9 Wool Clothing 
10 Floor Coverings 
11 Dairy Products 
12 Cosmetics 


1 Poultry, Eggs and Fish 


2 Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linen and Towels 


3 Fruits and Vegetables, 6 Meat 
Fresh and Canned 7 Kitchen Utensils 


a The 1935 Series of Four Better Buy- 
manship Bulletins for 10c in stamps 


13 Gasoline Oil and Tires 14 Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
15 and 16 to be mailed as published 


NOTE: Schools or clubs ordering 25 or more single bulletins to be sent 
in one package may secure them at the special rate of one cent per copy 
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Psychiatric Implications of Relief Problems 
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JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Current Literature 
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C. ADOLPH GLASSGOLD 
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SWIFT, SKILLED, 
COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


SHE is one of 100,000 operators in the 
Bell System—local operators, special op- 
erators for the dial system, toll opera- 
tors, information operators and many 
others—all specialists in giving you effi- 
cient telephone service. 

The alert, friendly voice of the opera- 
tor is familiar to all who use the tele- 
phone. Through the years it has come 
to mean more than a voice. It is the 
symbol of politeness and efficiency. 

The manner of this service is as 
important as the method. Even a 
few words can reflect a business-like, 
courteous attitude. 

The operators in the Bell System are 
carefully trained. But there is something 
more to it than training—a spirit of 
loyalty and of pride in rendering an 
important service. This spirit is ever- 
‘present—it has brought especially high 
commendation in time of emergency. 

Truly the telephone operators have 
been called “Weavers of Speech.” Their 
swift, skilled fingers intertwine the 
voices and activities of communities 
and continents. For daily, as 
upon a magic loom, the 


. | 
world is bound together by 
There are 270,000 workers in the Bell System. Xn 


The 100,000 telephone operators are able to telephone. 
serve you as they do because of the special- 
ized ability of 170,000 other employees—in- 
stallers,. linemen, repairmen, construction B E L L T E L E p i 0 N E § Y S$ T E M 
crews, engineers, commercial office workers 
and the many thousands engaged in research, 
manufacture and management. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


ITH the motives, as well as the methods, of taxation clearly 
developing as the dominant intellectual issue of government 
A. A. Berle, Jr. shares with us his practical and philosophical 
approach to the 1935 Revenue Act and tax policies of today and to- 
morrow (page 469). No stranger to Survey Graphic, Mr. Berle is 
professor of corporation finance at Columbia University; New York 
City Chamberlain; Brain Truster; member of the Stock Exchange Ad- 
visory Committee; special counsel to the RFC; and co-author of that 
Provocative volume, The Modern Corporation and Private Property. 


@* Paul Y. Anderson, who takes us beyond and beneath the bizarre 

summer headlines to a ringside seat at Senator Black’s investiga- 
tion of the utility lobby (page 474), Time magazine wrote in 
August: “In the present investigation the newshawk seen most fre- 
quently over Mr. Black’s shoulder is dressy, hard-boiled Paul Y. An- 
derson of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” From that vantage point, 
this able student of utilities evolved (as he did for Senator Walsh 
during the Teapot Dome probe) some of the most searching ques- 
tions that the Senate committee put to the ‘widow and orphan” 
lobbyists. 


uN chief engineer of the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission, O. J. Todd witnessed this year’s Yellow River floods 
before sailing to America for a brief vacation—a kind of busman’s 
holiday which he has spent motoring along America’s greac river 
valleys, interrupting his journey only long enough to write for us 
his expert and dramatic account of China’s floods and droughts and 
the cure for them. (Page 478) He returns to China this month. 


eee ony of the New York Department of Markets, Walter 
! Chambers, draws upon his own sources of information for his 
| exploration of the city’s milk situation, page 482. 


Vee and oldsters know the popular cartoons and illus- 
trations by Harrison Cady whose etchings are reproduced on 
pages 486-487. 


pe final article from My Friend—Julia Lathrop by Jane Addams 

(page 488) brings to mind Robert G. Sproul’s characterization 
when awarding an LLD to Miss Addams at the University of Cali- 
fornia just two months before her death: “Gentle and irresistible 
reformer, responsive to human aspirations, sensitive to human needs, 
pathfinder for all those who seek for justice and for peace, messenger 
of joy to youth, in all your ways are wisdom and loveliness. You 
are enthroned in countless hearts.” 


KR the WPA gets under way, controversies and questions arise. Since 
New York has been the Federal Government's laboratory it 
is also ours in the article (page 493) by Beulah Amidon, industrial 
editor, who, after talking with union leaders, relief administrators, 
WPA spokesmen, employment service heads, men on relief, presents 
her findings as of early September. It is a perplexing picture which 
will not be finished till the WPA is history—but this is the realistic 
pre-view of a new offensive getting under way in the campaign to 
give work to the jobless. 


Ry EWING twelve pounds of history, Robert L. Duffus begins 
in this issue his regular appearance as writer of the leading article 
in the Letters & Life pages. A Vermonter educated in California, 
with experience on East and West Coast newspapers, he is noted 
for his distinguished articles and reviews in the New York Times, 
which reveal him as a man who knows Life as well as he knows 


Letters. 


THE second of John P. Ferris’ articles on decentralization, announced 

for this month, has unavoidably been delayed till November. 
There it will appear in good company, for our next issue will span 
some of the livest issues in American life. Writing about the latest 
Brookings report, Income and Economic Progress, Stuart Chase will 


bring the riddle of pay and prices down to earth. . .. Arthur E. 
Morgan will give us another look over his shoulder at his informal 
“log of the TVA” ... On the heels of the American Federation of 


Labor’s annual convention, a brace of authoritative articles will keep 
you up to date on the latest fall fashions in labor issues, especially in- 
dustrial unions (in a John Fitch narrative of the Detroit automobile 
organiaztions) and race discrimination (as more than a digression in 
Victor Weybright’s account of the Pullman porters and their colorful 
Brotherhood) . .. In addition there will be informative articles on 
government, on the consumer, on important personalities, and the 
extra pages of a fall book section. 
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THE US TREASURY BUILDING FROM THE EAST PORTICO OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Taxation is the constitutional responsibility of Di 
Congress, but tax policy is shaped by the needs 
of the Treasury and also by the social philoso- 

phy of the White House across the way 
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AND PROGRESS 


BY A. A. BERLE, JR. 


HE closing weeks of the recent Congress were enliv- 

éned by an explosion in the field of taxes. No move of 

the Roosevelt administration has been the subject of 
more controversy. Since this explosion was plainly the be- 
ginning of a subject and not the end of it, any intelligent 
student of our rapidly changing social affairs can spend 
some time probably in taking account of stock. 

Taxation always has a double importance. It raises rev- 
enue. It also produces social effects. You may talk about 
taxation as a revenue matter only and mean every syllable 
you speak; but a hard working student some years later 
will point out with devastating force that the result of that 
taxation was to do certain things which have no connection 
whatever with the state of the Treasury. For instance, it is 
plain that the passage of the excess profit taxes during the 
War and of the income taxes after the War materially 
altered the habits of property and wealth in the United 
States. 

You may likewise assume that taxation begins with a so- 
cial purpose and still discover after a chapter has been 
closed that its principal significance was financial. The two 


| effects are inextricably mingled; and we may dismiss with- 


out serious consideration the man who asserts that all 
taxation should be for revenue only, letting the social chips 
fall where they may. It may be noted incidentally that this 
call for taxation for revenue purposes only comes with an 
extremely bad grace from certain groups in the country 
who have for years agitated taxation—mainly in the form 
of tariffs—for purposes which have little if anything to do 
with the state of the Treasury. A large part of our present 
industrial system is based on tariff taxation; no advocate 


_ of tariffs since the days of Cleveland:has talked the lan- 
| guage of tariffs “for eae 


ers in certain kinds of 


revenue only.” The so- 
cial effect, namely, to 
aid certain industrial 
interests and stock- 
holders and enterpris- 


manufacturing and 
mining companies, 
was the whole point 
of the proceeding. 


“Soak the Rich,” ‘Soak the Thrifty’’ headlines shouted as 
the 1935 Revenue Act made its stormy way through Congress. 
Here an authority on public finance points out that taxes 
not only raise revenue ‘‘but do certain things which have no 
connection whatever with the state of the Treasury.’’ He looks 
at current tax policy in relation to budgetary problems and 
also at ‘‘the effect of the tax on the life of the country” 


We may proceed then to tackle the current question of 
taxation from the point of view of social effect as well as 
revenue, realizing that any revenue measure has to include 
a consideration both of the yield of the taxes and of the 
effect of the tax on the life of the country. 

The intellectual history of the latest income and inheri- 
tance tax measures is well known. For thirty years Mr. 
Justice Brandeis has been preaching “the curse of bigness.” 
His logic carries into government as well as into business; 
a tyranny through concentration of administrative power 
is, in his view, just as bad as a tyranny occasioned by undue 
centralization of business and finance. His thesis has been 
that with big business, centralized administrative power is 
unavoidable. More brutally, that the existence of huge 
reservoirs of concentrated economic power in the form of 
big business corporations and big banks is fundamentally 
incompatible with democratic government. Big business 
must mean a powerful central government; decentralize 
business and you can decentralize government. The meth- 
od he has suggested on various occasions is to handle the 
tax policy of the United States so that bigness in business 
will be discouraged through direct taxation, rather than en- 
couraged—as it has been—through indirect taxation and 
the tariff. 

This doctrine, which has been transmitted to the White 
House on various océasions, was proposed as a possibility 
for immediate action directly after the Supreme Court had 
held the NRA unconstitutional. In a way the two policies 
—that of NRA and that presupposed by the Tax Act—are 
diametrically opposed. The NRA sought to recognize the 
existence of integrated business and to deal with it; the 
latter sought to wipé it out. It is essential that the twin 
is merits or demerits of 
these two opposites 
be weighed. 

As sometimes hap- 
pens, there are incon- 
trovertible arguments 
in favor of both po- 
sitions. The strongest 
argument for Mr. 
Brandeis’s position is 
that the huge cen- 
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tralized unit involves a terrific waste of men. One small 
independent business man is worth half a dozen regi- 
mented vice-presidents. The independent businessmanis a re- 
sponsible individual guiding his policies by what he thinks 
most advantageous for him; the vice-president invariably 
has one eye on the policy which his management expects 
of him. Responsibility tends to develop men; a huge or- 
ganization tends to deaden them. To this argument there 
can be no answer whatever. No serious observer fails to 
realize the misfortune when young men are overlaid with 
the heavy hand of impersonal authority at the top; and the 
men who are brought up through the huge business organ- 
izations are apt to be men who conform, rather than men 
who develop originality or vigor of independent action. In 
this respect, the argument against big business is exactly the 
same as the argument against bureaucracy and it is, of 
course, sound in both cases. In addition, there is the very 
real question whether the big business unit has anything 
like the technical efficiency of the smaller unit; its access 
to credit, to the stock market for financing and a singular 
tenderness in favor of its management on behalf of the 
law (which the Supreme Court itself has done nothing to 
correct) give to big corporations an adventitious advantage 
which permits them to survive, even when as economic 
units they have become less useful than units in smaller 
Sze. 

And finally it is claimed the big business unit is quicker 
to resist and slower 
to adopt advances 
in social standards. 
The enlightened in- 
dividual employer 
who is interested in 
his men and in his 
customers and who 
acknowledges _ per- 
sonal _ responsibili- 
ties can be dealt 
with by a process of 
reasoning if indeed 
his own reasoning 
does not outrun 
those of reformers; 
the big business 
unit cannot be dealt 
with so easily. I my- 
self am not con- 
vinced of the truth 
of this. Some big 
business men are 
enlightened, some 
are not; but I rath- 
er suspect the pro- 
portion of enlight- 
enment and_ social 
consciousness does 
not vary greatly. 
What is true is that 
big business can 
successfully resist 
progress; small bus- 
iness normally can- 
not. The govern- 
ment can bring into 
line a minority of 


Harris and Ewing 


Justice Brandeis 
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They represent ‘a fundamental intellectual issue of present-day politics” 
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recalcitrant small business men who fight progress or re) 
form; but a large business unit, armed Seite every weapor | 
of arenes lawyers, publicity propaganda, lobbies and th} 
like, can postpone acquiescence almost indefinitely. 

This is one side of the shield. The other shows element’ 
less idealistic, but far more difficult to deal with. 

Big business, after all, is a symptom and not a cause; i 
is the result of a whole mess of human desires. Granteq |} 
that the public wishes cheap cars, the result will be a very 
large unit—perhaps not as large as the Chevrolet’ division, 
of the General Motors or not even necessarily as large a#| 
Ford, but still very large indeed. In terms of the heavy | 
industries such as steel, while it may be acknowledged thay. 
the largest unit, United States Steel, is not as effective a: 
some of the smaller units, still even a small steel unit is! 
tremendous. The desire for goods machine-made by proc | 
esses of mass production means that you will have in any,| 
event far larger units than were the largest extant a gen-' 
eration ago. 

Even more vital is the vivid desire which every sensible] 
government has to maintain equilibrium. Discouraging® | 
the formation of a second General Motors corporation ig | 
fairly simple; but breaking up the existing General Motors | 
presents a problem in government of extreme difficulty. | 
This is peculiarly true When the country wobbles on the 
edge of what will be called “recovery” (though I do not | 
share the enthusiasm which will presently be lavished oni | 
it) and every politi-, 
cal force is enlisted! | 
to avoid upsetting, 
any applecart which 
has maintained it- | 
self within hailing | 
distance of the hor- | 
izontal. ; 

Realistically, the. 
forces which have | 
made big business 
in the United States 
have been traveling 
that road continu- 
ously since 1880; | 
and to reverse that — 
long tide through | 
political action is a ° 
job of first magni- | 
tude. It compares 
in size, with the 
conquest of the 
West; or, if you || 
like, with the reor- 
ganization of an | 
empire. Further, 
when finance is 
adapted — primarily _ 
to large unit | 
there is always | 
the danger of hav-_ 
ing a set of finan- 
cially weak  ele- 
ments replace a few 
financially strong 
ones. Particularly in 
terms of labor 
standards—of min- 
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imum wages and sweatshop conditions—the highly com- 
ygpetitive unprofitable units form a most difficult dish to 


digest: vide, the cloak and suit industry in New York, or 
the bituminous coal industry almost anywhere. This is why 
many progressives who are honestly interested in reform 
take sharp objection to the Brandeis theory. Their argument 


jis that economic history rarely moves backward, that we 


have a situation on our hands, that it must be dealt with by 
recognizing it rather than by changing it; in a word, that 


jour problem is that of social control and not that of redis- 


tributing business units. 
This briefly explains Senator La Follette’s attempt in the 


closing days of the Congress to transform a measure aimed 


chiefly at large fortunes and large industries into a revenue 
measure in which the financial and fiscal motives were 
uppermost. Not that he was a friend of the large fortunes 
or of large business units; but his method of dealing with 


them would have been more in the line of control than an 


attempt to eliminate them through a process of taxation. 

So much for the intellectual background of a controversy 
which really brings into play one of the fundamental intel- 
Jectual issues in present-day politics. Let us turn for a mo- 
ment from the sociological to the revenue aspect, then 
turn back to the sociological with a view to trying to eval- 
uate the present position. 

Decentralization through taxation is not as simple as it 
looks. Only the tabloid reader thinks of economic power as 
vested in large fortunes. To the public Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani von Haugwitz-Reventlow and Henry Ford sym- 
bolize the huge fortune. To the student of economics they 
symbolize little if anything. The aggregation of all of the 
fortunes comparable to Countess von Haugwitz-Revent- 
low’s would hardly be a drop in the bucket of our national 
wealth. Henry Ford happens still to have his fortune in 
the Ford plant and it therefore represents economic power. 
But he is a historic survival and bears about the same rela- 
tion to big business today that a prehistoric mastodon 
would bear to a fleet of tractors. 


Mee ERATED wealth is one thing and, to put it 
bluntly, not a very important thing. Concentrated eco- 
nomic power is quite another. The president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, while no doubt 
comfortably off, is hardly in a class with individuals of 
great wealth; but his power over the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, taken in conjunction with the 
several active directors of that concern, is equal to two or 
three Henry Fords. What I am getting at is that power 
today lies not in wealth but in position. It usually inheres 
in the head of a corporation or in some individual who has 
put himself in a position to influence a large factory, a large 
insurance company, a big bank. No mere taxation of per- 
sonal wealth will affect him very much. 

From the point of view therefore of either sociology or 
revenue, the direct attack on large fortunes through in- 
come or inheritance tax levies is relatively unimportant. 
There is no pretense that the $250,000,000 or so which may 
perhaps be raised by the new Tax Acct is really significant 
in comparison with our budgetary problems; fundamen- 
tally there is no reason to suppose that an attack on this 
particular group changes very much the concentration of 
economic power which has been begotten by our corporate 


and financial system. 


Revenue lies in taxing the middle and upper-middle 
classes—roughly speaking, in the taxes on incomes of $5,000 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The peasant comes to the moat again 


and up. Taxation below the $5,000 bracket will yield con- 
siderable; but far less than taxation above; indeed, its 
principal advantage is to make plain to a large section of 
the population which does not bother its head about such 
things as much as it ought, that they have an active finan- 
cial stake in the affairs of their government. From the rev- 
enue point of view, Senator La Follette’s attempt to rewrite 
the Tax Act was entirely sound. 

Implicit in the revenue features of a broad income tax 
program are one or two items of which account must be 
taken. If I have a million dollars and draw from it an in- 
come of $40,000 a year I am taxed on my income; but my 
capital is relatively secure. If, however, I am making my 
fortune, my job is to make that million by saving from my 
income; which means that I shall have to be making, say, 
$150,000 a year; and taxation will take from me most of 
this ability to build a fortune. It follows that income taxes 
penalize the man who is making a fortune, and protect the 
man who already has one. This is why an income tax with- 
out an estates tax means nothing. The classic method of 
picking up the holder of invested capital and forcing a con- 
tribution from him comparable to that required from the 
man “on the make,” is through a levy on his estate when 
he dies. 

There is also a political problem crucial in any tax opera- 
tion. Before a tax can be levied, first the public must be 
accustomed to the idea; next, it must be educated in the 
theory that taxes have to be paid; ultimately, it must be 
brought to pay the tax itself. While the Tax Act of the past 
Congress may not be thoroughly defensible either as a 
measure of revenue or of social progress, per se it has served 
one purpose the importance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. It has brought the topic of taxation into general 
discussion; it has slowly forced a general realization that 
eventually the bills must be paid; that they will be paid 
out of taxation; and that eventually everyone will have to 
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share the lead. From the point of view of straight political 
engineering, a very strong case can be made for the Tax 
ONCE, 

If I am right in believing that the tax bill is merely in 
the nature of an eye-opener, the ultimate incidence of taxa- 
tion will be determined very largely by the soundness of 
the thinking of the United States in the next year or so. 
I believe this thinking is already beginning to take form. 


Te country generally recognizes that a small income, 
most of which is spent, is today more useful to the 
country than a large income, part of which is spent but 
most of which is reinvested. The former supplies markets, 
work and active exchange; the latter goes into evidences of 
debt which in turn start an interest cycle. 

It is true that the large income tends to strengthen the 
commercial life of the United States when it is expended, 
through investment channels in operations, giving rise to 
markets for capital goods. There is temporarily a stimula- 
tion to industry and especially to heavy industry. The stim- 
ulation, however, is done at a dangerous price. That price 
is the continuing interest coupon—the fact that what is 
created is a debt; and that the company borrowing money 
for capital improvement is forced to pay it back two or 
three times over when the interest is computed along with 
the principal. 

There is a very real question as to how long in the exist- 
ing lack of balance between production and distribution 
the country can stand that process. More, there is now a 
real economic bias added to the natural political bias in 
favor of having a wide distribution of the national income. 
No more complete commentary on savings has appeared 
than that in the Brookings Institute’s study, America’s 
Power to Consume, which pointed out that most of the 
savings of the country were accumulated by less than 4 per- 
cent of the population, that is, by a very small number of 
well favored individuals who were reinvesting their sur- 
plus income. 

In terms of taxation, if this means anything, it means 
that an attempt will be made to favor the small income 
groups as against the large income groups. As is not unus- 
ual in America, though the political reasoning is frequently 
distorted, the conclusion is probably sound. If there is skil- 
ful enough technique in the Treasury Department, the 
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result, viewed nationally, will probably be beneficial. | 

Can the national budget be balanced by income and)| 
inheritance taxes alone? Thisg is where the advocates of the, \ 
sales tax usually endeavor to score heavily. The sales tax. 
of course, is peculiarly a tax which bears little relation to, 
any ability to pay. The purchases of a millionaire subject to.) 
sales tax do not involve a levy proportionate to the purchas@y 
of a laborer who must spend practically all of his incomex 
on subsistence. Yet the heavy revenue from a sales tax 
comes not from luxuries but os staples; exempt food and’ ‘ 
clothing and the attractive revenue features of a sales tax}, 
simply “vanish. To a harassed government the most attrac- || 
tive feature of the sales tax is its relative invisibility. New | 
York State, for instance, had an over-all 1 percent sales -f, 
tax for a solid year; a brief flurry hailed its imposition; the | 
public forgot about it; when it was repealed, no one knew 
that it had existed. Yet it had paid many millions into the 
state treasury. Policies differ in respect to advertising the 
existence of the sales tax; the more enlightened thought 
demands that the public be made conscious of it, as in New 
Jersey. Some states require that the sales tax be lumped -}, 
with the price so that the public will not realize what is * 
happening. 

In general the sales tax does produce revenue and pro- | 
duces it with relative lack of pain. Were you to glance be- 
neath the surface, however, you would realize that what — 
really is happening is the taking of, say, a week’s pay away 
from the laborer or stenographer; and two or three days’ 
pay away from the boss. To the first two this means going 
without meat for dinner every once in awhile; or cutting 
down the lunch allowance from a quarter to fifteen cents. 
To the boss it means very little. An enlightened govern- 
ment, interested in results as well as in revenue, will be 4 
conscious of this whether the public realizes it or not—if 
for no other reason than that ultimately there must be a \ 
slowing up of business. A certain amount of spending | 
power has been diverted into the treasury and thence into | 
repaying the public debt. This means that business will }} 
tend to fall off by more or less the amount of the sales 44 
tax. The slowing up may not be obvious, since the falling 
off will be relative and not absolute. A 3 percent sales tax 4 
will on the whole tend to retard business by, say, 2 per- 
cent from what it would have been had no such tax been 
imposed. The justification, if any, for a sales tax can only 
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be whether it is complementary—that is, whether a system 
of taxation has been designed to cover all classes of the 
} population. Then, conceivably, a scheme might be worked 
‘§ out by which the better favored groups pay through income 
and inheritance taxes; the less favored groups share 
) through sales taxes. 
§ We are plainly due for one of the periodic struggles 
which invariably occur after every crisis which involves ex- 
J penditure of public moneys. Crudely stated, the issue is 
| what classes shall pay most of the bill? The lines of battle 
) are almost always drawn on the same lines. The upper-in- 
come classes, while acknowledging their liability to pay a 
) part, nevertheless hold out for sales taxes and for indirect 
taxes. The labor groups and progressives hold out for in- 
) come and inheritance taxes. Already practically every labor 
)yroup has declared against sales taxes; practically every 
* financial group has urged them with all vigor. Where 
* financial groups have the ascendency and can control polit- 
ical action (In various governmental units they can do so, 
) though it is good financial “form” to deny the fact.) sales 
taxes and other similar taxes are imposed. Wherever labor 
| groups or socially progressive groups are in the ascendency, 
» as in Wisconsin or England, the principal resort is inheri- 
) tance and income taxes. _ 
! Due to our peculiar system, we have in America two ad- 
) ditional fields. One is real estate, which I here do not pro- 
‘/pose to touch. The other is the so-called corporation tax. 
) Realistically, the corporation tax amounts to an income 
% tax on stockholders; for taxation is not an excuse for de- 
| clining to pay bondholders. Specifically, it is a tax which 
) has no relation to the ability of an individual (as distin- 
) guished from the corporation) to pay. Fifteen percent of 
| the income of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
» Company is 15 percent out of the profits accruing to the 
) holder of 20,000 shares worth say $3 million; likewise 15 
) percent of the profits accruing to the holder ee five shares 
| worth $750. The five-share holder may have a profit accru- 
» ing to him of say $35 a year on which he pays 15 percent 
) or slightly over $4; the large shareholder has an income of 
) say $140,000 on which he also pays 15 percent or approxi- 
) mately $21,000. This wholly violates the principle of equal- 
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ity of sacrifice. But because it filters through a large cor- 
poration, nobody knows the difference. If you could look 
through the corporation to the individuals involved, you 
would find that corporation taxes are anything but equit- 
able in their distribution. 

But if you were to look a little beyond that, you would 
discover a few facts which would give cause for thought. 
The earnings of a corporation theoretically belong to its 
shareholders. Actually they frequently do not go there. 
Part are distributed as dividends; some are accumulated to 
make the corporation grow perpetually stronger. It is fre- 
quently to the advantage of a corporate management to 
accumulate earnings and grow; it is supposed to be sound 
financial policy. Often the life of the corporation runs its 
whole span and a new economic movement wipes out ac- 
cumulations long before individual stockholders receive 
them. The effect, consequently, of corporation taxes has to 
be tested in part by this fact. 


BLUNTLY, any corporation tax is really more impor- 

tant for its sociological effect than for its revenue. A 
similar revenue could be produced by letting the corpora- 
tion go scot free and taxing the individuals who receive 
dividends and interest; and the result would be more 
equitable; provided—and the proviso is important—a tax 
were also imposed on that part of the corporation’s income 
which was not distributed. 

When, as in the case of the latest Tax Act, corporation 
taxes are graduated in accordance with the size of the 
corporate income, the effect is almost solely sociological. 
This is intended to encourage the smaller as against the 
larger business units. The same is true of the new tax on 
dividends or interest paid by one corporation to another. 
The idea is not additional revenue, but prevention of hold- 
ing companies. The policy cannot be said to be well worked 
out as yet. For instance, a small corporation which has 
pioneered and brought into existence something very valu- 
able may have a huge income for a short time on a rela- 
tively small capital investment. It is not an industrial giant 
which the act ‘would like to discourage. But it may pay 
more than a giant corporation (Continued on page 512) 
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») but business men fall into line reluctantly, and last year in New York they held a mass meeting against a proposed gross sales tax for relief 
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PPEAL to sympathy and emotion—not to reason. 
At them about the widows and orphans, the 
aged and indigent, whose earnings would be wiped 

out.” 

Howard C. Hopson was advising his subordinates how 
to conduct the campaign against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, 
a measure designed to eliminate useless utility holding 
companies. The “master mind” of the giant Associated Gas 
& Electric System rather fancies himself as a student of 
mass psychology, and not without reason. When the Senate 
lobby investigating committee confronted him with the 
text of his instructions he was neither remorseful nor 
abashed. 

“Certainly,” he fired back. “Why not? An emotional 
appeal was being directed against us, and the only way to 
meet it was by using the same weapon.” 

This had a persuasive sound, but it omitted one piquant 
fact; to wit, that stocks which had been sold to “the widows 
and orphans, the aged and indigent,” at prices ranging 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars a share, were being kicked 
around the market at less than one dollar long before the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill was proposed. This incongruity did 
not escape the watchful eye of Senator Sherman Minton of 
Indiana. 

“Did you feel any emotion about the widows and or- 
phans when you were selling them this stuff?” he inquired. 

Hopson’s reply, if any, escaped me, but on several occa- 
sions he has acknowledged, with a humility not quite char- 
acteristic, that he had been “too optimistic” about the future 
of these securities. At the same time he retains sufficient 
optimism to hope they will “come back.” Can he afford 
to wait? He can. He can afford it for very substantial rea- 
sons, which he also neglected to volunteer, but which came 
to light when the Senate finally collared him with a sub- 
poena. 

In the years when Associated securities were plunging 
dizzily from seventy-five dollars a share to something re- 
sembling a dime a dozen, Hopson was siphoning millions 
in profits out of the system through the medium of service 
companies owned by himself and his family. 

The vast A G & E system, sprawling over twenty-six 
States and representing an investment of approximately 
$900,000,000, was and is owned by the investing public, but 
it was controlled by Hopson and John I. Mange through 
an elaborate holding company structure, capped by a cozy 
“voting trust.” The service companies, in which the invest- 
ment was comparatively infinitesimal, were owned and 
controlled by Hopson. Advised of this set of circumstances, 
the average man would soon conclude that any service con- 
tract entered into by A G & E and the service companies 
probably would prove profitable for Hopson. And so it 
turned out, as Hopson himself admitted on the stand. 

Between 1929 and 
1934, while the value | 
of Associated securi- 
ties was crashing 
about the ears of the 
widows and orphans, 
Public Benefactor 
Hopson’s sturdy ser- 


For the inside story of the lobby investigation we called 
upon the Washington correspondent who, since Teapot Dome 
days, has been an active press aide to Senate committees _ 
probing utilities. During the summer he was seldom far from 
Senator Black's elbow. Now he takes us behind the scenes 


vice companies were yielding him profits in excess of | 
$2,800,000, according to testimony. He also was drawing a ~ 
salary from A G & E—sometimes $25,000 a year, sometimes j 
$50,000—he couldn’t remember which or when. What dif- — 
ference did it make? ; f 
“You gentlemen seem to think I am a rich man,” he re- 
marked plaintively before one committee. “I only wish I — 
were.” The evidence indicated that his income during the | 
depression had been somewhat in excess of $500,000 a year. — 
What constitutes riches is doubtless a matter of opinion, | 
but anyone who heard the evidence before the Senate 
committee will reassure you that there is still a comfortable 
margin of safety between Mr. Hopson and the relief rolls. 
Things may not be quite so easy as they were back in the 
glad, mad days when the investing public was keeping 
crazy with Coolidge and maudlin with Mellon, but they 


could be worse. Hopson either has the service companies, | 
or he has tucked them away where he can conveniently _ | 


lay a hand on them. 


ET us, for example, take the Jones Operating and Finan- i 
cial Corporation. It is owned half by Edward J. Cheney ~ 


and half in the names of Hopson’s three sisters. Hopson _ | 


himself told of a private agreement under which he and ~ 


Cheney divide the profits, with the stipulation that Hopson | 


has authority to check at will against the company’s bank 
balance. During the years 1926 to 1933 inclusive this com- 
pany took in $2,725,000. Its principal client was the Asso- 


ciated. Between 1920 and 1923 Cheney’s share of the profits | 


was $497,000 and Hopson’s was $654,000. 


“In other words,” Senator Minton remarked, “at a time — | 


when you were an officer of the Associated you were mak- 
ing these huge profits through this personal company which ~ 
had a service contract with Associated.” ( 

“Certainly,” replied the widows’ and orphans’ friend. — 
“What of it?” ; 


The Jones corporation was only one of several gold- || 
producing geese in Hopson’s private poultry pen. There | 


were management companies, engineering companies, ac- 


countants and tax consultants, and all did a thriving busi- | 


ness with the Associated System. Never once, so far as the 
evidence reveals, did service company Hopson face Asso- 
ciated System Hopson across the table to negotiate a service 
contract without the two of them coming to an agreement. 
Nobody could accuse Hopson of being stingy with his 
stockholders’ money. Approximately a million dollars of it 
was spent under his direction in fighting the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill. ; 
“And I would be in favor of spending as many more mil- 
lions as would be necessary to defeat it,” he added. 
“Upon what theory can you justify spending such a sum to 
prevent legislation?” asked Representative Cox of Georgia. 
“On the same the- 
ory that you would 
spend every dollar 
that was necessary to 
defend the United 
States in the event of 
war,” was the unhesi- 
tating answer. 
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Howard C. Hopson attempting to explain some of the intricacies of the A G & E set-up to Senators Black and Schwellenbach during the hearing 


Fortunately or otherwise for Associated stockholders 
there will be no occasion for Hopson to spend any more of 
their money opposing the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. Since his 
testimony—and mainly, I venture to say, because of it—the 
measure has become a law. The stockholders may now re- 
pay the banks the million dollars which Hopson borrowed 
in their names to make the fight, and forget the whole 
unhappy episode if they can. 

opson is a self-made man in every sense of the term. 
Everything that he is or has he owes to himself. Beginning 
his career as a humble accountant, he held jobs successive- 
ly under the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
New York Public Service Commission and emerged as an 
expert in the field of public utility financing. Somewhere 
along the line he also acquired a law degree. Then he set 
up in business for himself, selling his services to utility 
corporations. He was doing very well, on a comparatively 
modest scale, when he became acquainted with Mange, 
president of the Associated System, then a somewhat puny 
and unpromising infant, 

Hopson was full of energy and ambition, and he had 
grandiose ideas. Nor were they delusions—at least, he 
never deluded himself. He was just the species of financial 
wizard Mange needed. 

The day they shook hands and called it a bargain the 
Associated System was launched on its spectacular career 
of expansion. Hardly a week or a month passed without 
another operating company—gas, electric, water, traction— 
falling into the net of this colossus. Money? Of course it 


took money, but there were plenty of places to get it if one 
knew the ropes. Hopson knew every thread and strand of 
them. As fast as a new company was acquired, new securi- 
ties were floated, and the proceeds used to take over an- 
other one. It was simple; all they had to do was to keep 
one jump behind the latest bond issue. 

“T still think you did it with mirrors,’ this writer re- 
marked to Hopson one day as he came off the witness 
stand. His unquenchable laughter bubbled up like a glass 
of effervescent salts. 

Although it was not literally done with mirrors, the proc- 
ess had a distinct quality of legerdemain. It all consisted in 
knowing how. Hopson’s toilsome apprenticeship in the 
vineyards of utility accounting and capitalizing, coupled 
with his native boldness and energy, enabled him to achieve 
what others would have deemed impossible. To what opu- 
lent heights he might have climbed, had it not been for the 
depression, may only be conjectured. At one juncture in 
the gilded twenties by the simple device of a stock transfer 
he and Mange took a paper profit of seventeen million 
dollars for themselves. Hopson contends it didn’t mean a 
thing, because the profit was never realized. 

It may be, as he contritely avows, that he failed to fore- 
see the depression. If so, he was no better and no worse 
than most of our synthetic financial wizards. But in con- 
sidering that aspect I cannot lose sight of the fact that he 
never relaxed his vigilant watch and his firm control on the 
poultry pen in which these depression-proof service com- 
pany geese kept laying their golden eggs. 
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The Federal Trade Commission was catching up with 
him about the time Associated was reluctantly catching up 
with its latest bond issue. The commission found that Hop- 
son’s ideas about financing were, to say the least, rather 
fancy. But, while the commission’s study was prolonged 
and thorough, it lacked the high moments and gaudy colo- 
ration of the Senate investigation, in which the fabulous 
little fat man more recently found himself ensnared. 

The circumstances surrounding the origin of this double- 
barreled congressional inquiry were entertaining and some- 
what ludicrous, especially when one barrel backfired. It all 
started when the House opponents of the death sentence 
clause in the Wheeler-Rayburn bill became resentful over 
the administration’s efforts to have the clause retained. 
Brain trusters Tom Corcoran and Ben Cohen were accused 
of lobbying in its behalf. Since they had served as official 
expert advisers to those who drafted the measure, the term 
hardly seems applicable, but many Democrats who had 
voted against the death sentence 


thought they saw an opportunity to 
wriggle out of a political hole and put 


Fitzpatrick in the St. 
How the holding company boys looked after the investors 


the administration in one. So they voted to investigate. 
In reporting this action one jaundiced soul in the press 
gallery said, “The power trust will now investigate the 
efforts of the White House to get legislation through Con- 
gress.” To make the situation a little more toothsome, the 
investigation was entrusted to a committee headed by New 
York’s Representative. John J. O’Connor, whose brother 
Basil had recently received a legal fee of $25,000 from the 
Associated Gas & Electric System. The embarrassment 
caused by this coincidence was to be heightened. The novel 
idea of charging the administration with lobbying, it later 
became known, originated in the fertile mind of the Napo- 
leonic Hopson, who was then conducting the defense of the 
widows and orphans from the warm sands of Miami Beach, 
the weather being cold in New York and Washington. 
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the situation rapidly became involved. Senators and repre- , 


sentatives who had voted in favor of the death sentence | 
already were looking with suspicion on the incredible vol- | 


ume of letters and telegrams with which they were being ; 


bombarded by constituents who professed to be violently \ 
opposed to any holding company legislation, and especially , 


to the death sentence. 


Among the targets of this barrage was Representative’ 
Dennis J. Driscoll, of the Twentieth Pennsylvania District. | 


As an Irishman who had taught public school thirty years’ 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, where most 


of his neighbors and pupils bore such names as Gittenberger » 


and Schriftgiesser, Mr. Driscoll had long made a hobby of 
proper names. He actually reads city directories for amuse- 
ment; says you’ve no idea how entertaining they are. His 
trained eye immediately discerned a curious fact. Of 816 
telegrams which reached him in two days from one small 

town, nearly one fourth began with 


the first two letters of the alphabet. , 
To philologist Driscoll it was a famil- 


« HOLDING 
co. 
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Louis Post-Dispatch 
“I'm sure you'd like to wire your Congressman” 


iar fact that the letters S, T and W head more proper names _ 


than any others, yet virtually no S, T or W names were © 


signed to these 816 messages. & 


The hobbyist scented a lobbyist. Among the hundreds of 
A and B names appearing on the telegrams was that of his 


| 


f 
| 


What with attack and counterattack, fire and backfire, | 


old friend John Bayer, the big furniture dealer and under- — 
taker of Warren, Pa. Driscoll wired John asking why he — 


was so bitter in his message about the Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill. John wired back that he wasn’t bitter about anything 
except the fact that some infernal scoundrel had forged his 
name to a telegram. He was for the bill. 

“Imagine!” snorts Driscoll. “Imagine the dumbbells 
picking out the name of a man as prominent as John Bayer 


to put on a forged telegram. Why, he has the biggest build- ; 


ing on Main Street—name across it in letters high as a ten- 
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year-old child. John probably has buried half the people 
whose names were signed to those telegrams.” 

Meanwhile the friends of the bill in Congress were moy- 
ing. Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, the most effective 
investigator in Congress—the most effective, incidentally, 
I have ever seen in action—got through a resolution to 
investigate all lobbying. To him went Driscoll with his 
information, and the Senate hearings opened with a bang 
which left the envious House committee slightly stunned. 

It was immediately disclosed that eleven hundred tele- 
grams had been sent to members of Congress from the 
town of Warren by R. P. Herron, bond salesman for an 
Associated Gas & Electric subsidiary, signed with names 
culled from the front part of the city directory, and paid 
for with funds supplied from A G & E head offices. Others 
were taken from a street car company payroll. They 
brimmed with tears for the widows and orphans. (At this 
time A G & E stock was wavering somewhere between 25 
and 50 cents a share.) An official of the system subsequently 
testified that “better than $100,000” was expended by him 
for telegrams and letters to congressmen, ostensibly signed 
by their constituents. Whether the widows and orphans 
would have preferred to have, in the form of dividends, 
that $100,000 and the additional $900,000 which went the 
same way, is something about which any free, white, adult 
American citizen is at liberty to speculate. 

There was one item of expenditure in this connection 
which is not likely to arouse profound resentment among 
the widows and orphans, however. That was the eighteen 
cents paid to Elmer Danielson. J. A. Fisher, manager of 
the Western Union office in Warren, collaborated with 
Herron in sending the messages, although in Fisher’s case, 
it obviously was a matter of being overzealous about get- 
ting business for the company. Danielson, a rosy cheeked 
messenger boy, was offered three cents for each signature 
he could get on a form telegram. He got six. 

“Who did you get to sign?” inquired Chairman Black. 

“My mother, my boy friends and a few of the neigh- 
bors,” Elmer replied. 

“And how did you persuade them to sign?” 

“T explained the Wheeburn-Raylor bill to them.” 

“Did you, indeed! What did you tell them about it?” 

“Well, I explained that it would prevent the big men 
from controlling the utilities.” 

“Where did you get that information?” 

“Mr. Fisher explained it to me.” 

“Well, Elmer, did it strike you as a bad thing to prevent 
the big men from controlling the utilities?” 


F course Mr. Black, Mr. Epstein, the merchant, he 
explained it just the opposite. He said it would pre- 


vent the little men from controlling the utilities.” 


“Elmer,” said Black, “it seems to me that the time has 
come for you to make your position clear on this important 


)) measure. Just where do you stand?” Elmer pondered a mo- 
)) ment and grinned in triumph as he found the solution. 


“Mr. Black,” he said, “I’m neutral now.” 
Not all the million, however, went to telegraph com- 


)) panies and messenger boys. There were lawyers’ fees. The 


law firm of Patrick J. Hurley was paid $100,000 in less than 


)) three years. In earning one $25,000 fee Hurley’s service con- 
_ sisted, it appeared from his and Hopson’s testimony, of 
| | making aneappointment for an A G & E vice-president to 


testify before the House Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce. He threw in, for good measure, an opinion 
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that the Wheeler-Rayburn bill was unconstitutional. I have 
mentioned the $25,000 paid to Brother Basil O’Connor. 
Joseph Tumulty, secretary to President Woodrow Wilson, 
got $33,000 from four utility companies, of which $12,500 
came from A G & E, but Tumulty gave $5000 of his share 
to former Republican Senator George Moses. Lavish A G 
& E paid $5000 to Bruce Kremer, former Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from Montana, now vacationing in 
Europe with Attorney-General Homer Cummings. Kremer 
tried to make an appointment for an A G & E man to ap- 
pear before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Such a task, this writer has observed, is customarily per- 
formed by calling the chairman on the telephone. 


ieee foregoing list hardly begins to include all the law- 
yers employed by A G & E in connection with its efforts 
to defeat the bill. It retained at least twenty. In this respect, 
to be sure, it was not peculiar. Cities Service retained John 
W. Davis, once a Democratic nominee for President; Ar- 
thur Mullen, former Democratic National Committeeman 
from Nebraska, who was Roosevelt’s floor manager at the 
last Democratic National Convention—and, among several 
others, Tumulty, whose candor was refreshing. 

“Gentlemen,” he told the Senate committee, “my practice 
is not the ordinary practice. I know my limitations, and 
when I have a case that involves a difficult legal problem, 
I hire a lawyer.” 

Cities Service pays Mullen $25,000 a year, and Tumulty’s 
fee was $12,500. Up to the time of the hearings Davis had 
not rendered his bill, but I should enjoy nothing more 
than to see his expression—and his bill—after he hears: that 
Hurley charged A G & E $100,000. 

“For what purpose did you retain Mr. Davis?” Senator 
Minton inquired of the Cities Service comptroller. 

“Senator, we employed him to render a legal opinion on 
the constitutionality of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill.” 

“I daresay he found it unconstitutional?” “Yes, sir.” 

Other leaders of the American bar who have represented 
public utility interests include James M. Beck, former Re- 
publican solicitor-general and representative, and Newton 
D. Baker, former Democratic secretary of war. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars will buy a hell of a lot of 
indignation,” Senator Schwellenbach observed. Equally 
pithy was the remark of Vermont’s venerable and beloved 
Senator Gibson, “It seems to me that you utility men are 
easy marks for these high-priced lawyers.” 

But if that is what the widows and orphans want, who 
has the right to deny them? It is their money. That they 
pay the bills is attested by no less an authority than Hopson 
himself testifying under oath before the House committee. 
He was asked: 

“The fees which a utility company pays for service nat- 
urally are reflected in the rates paid by consumers?” 

“T don’t agree with that at all,” he replied. 

“Then who does pay for them?” 

“T contend that the investors do. They want efficient 
management and service, and they are willing to pay for it.” 

Representative Sabath: “How much has the Associated 
System paid to service companies owned by you and your 
family?” 

Mr. Hopson: “I don’t think it is any of the business of 
these committees to go around prying into people’s personal 
affairs. I think there should be some privacy in this country. 
The Constitution guarantees us the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. [It does (Continued on page 506) 


CHINA'S FLOODS AND THE FUTURE 


BY O. J. TODD 


Hopei and Shansi provinces, bemoaning their parched 

fields and ruined crops, prayed to their gods for rain. 
And the rain came—not gently, but in a deluge. By the 
middle of July most of the rural population of west Shan- 
tung was fleeing before the muddy waters of “China’s Sor- 
row” that poured across their fields through the inadequate 
south dikes of the Yellow River. It was not the first time 
that the dikes had failed, that raging torrents had swirled 
through a hundred villages seeking a new and easier course 
to the sea. This time, apparently headed for the old valley 
which it had followed for five centuries prior to 1851, it 
confirmed the belief of tens of thousands of people that, in 
all truth, the river dragons were displeased. There is no 
reckoning how many thousands were drowned by the on- 
coming flood, nor how many reached higher ground only 
to find that they were homeless and as hungry as they were 
before the rain began. News dispatches reported the flood 
disasters at the time. The drought which preceded it was 
less spectacular, but quite as relentless. 

Only a week before the Yellow River took the stage as an 
angry performer, the Yangtze—‘“Son of the Sea”—played a 
tragic réle at Hankow. There the heavy July rains caused 
China’s greatest river to reach stages so high that dikes built 
in 1932 gave way. Near Hankow the flood waters rushed 
into populous areas and drowned 10,000 people in the space 
of a few hours. The dike-patching program of 1931 and 
1932 had not been adequate to stem this flood of 1935. As 
a result, China again finds herself in a pitiful condition 
because of so-called natural calamities. She has not been able 
to insure her people against flood hazard along the great 
Yangtze and the restless Yellow River. 

The severe droughts and floods in the United States in 
recent years give small idea of the suffering that comes 
to China where population is many times more dense, 
where help from the government is slight, and the borrow- 
ing power of the farmer almost nil. The Chinese drought 
of 1920-21, for example, severely affected five northern prov- 
inces and nearly fifty million people. Famine and disease 
claimed upward of a million lives. Death through drown- 
ing and cholera, incident to the Yangtze floods of 1931, 
reached a figure somewhat less than this, but the property 
damage was estimated at $300,000,000. The serious floods of 
the Hwai River Valley in Anhwei and Kiangsu provinces 
in 1921 were nearly as disastrous. The floods that inun- 
dated 10,000 square miles of farming country in Hopei 
Province near Tientsin and Peiping in 1924 caused losses to 
life and property that exceeded those of the serious North 
China floods of 1917 near Tientsin, estimated at $100,000,000. 

These calamities have helped to keep China in a state of 
poverty. The losses through these major disasters in each 
decade amount to much more than the estimated cost of 


[oe June the Chinese farmers of Shantung, Honan, 


In crowded China, where famine is not a threat but reality, 
man makes his most precarious stand against nature. The 
American engineer in charge of drought and flood control 
along the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers here adds a dramatic 
chapter to the’ Graphic’s series on ‘saving the good earth” 
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adequate protective work, including flood control and irri- 
gation extension. 

This year, as in 1931 after the Yangtze flood had caused ~ 
such havoc, the greatest suffering will come in the autumn 
and winter months. After each major calamity the prob- 
lem becomes acute—first the prevention of epidemics; then 
the feeding of those whose lands, houses and food stores 
have been taken by the floods; and finally rehabilitation, 
repair and attempts to insure against a repetition of the | 
disaster. Here the engineer takes hold. Looking toward the ~ 
future, his work is of the greatest importance. Although | 
for many generations there have been provincial and dis- 
trict dike bureaus in China, some of which have done good 
work and kept the dikes of their regions in repair, on the - 
whole the factor of safety seems too low to the American | 
engineer. : 

Chance plays far too large a part in Chinese river con- 
trol; modern engineering has played too minor a réle. This 
is natural; for the average Chinese ascribes the floods to a 
whim of inexorable fate. Bronze cows are no longer fash- 
ioned to watch over unruly rivers, but the old ones, such | 
as that on the Yung Ting Ho a few miles above the Marco — 
Polo Bridge near Peiping, remain on duty. So does a similar | 
idol on the south bank of the Yellow River near Kaifeng. ~ 
There are many others still revered by the peasants. This 4 
past spring dramas were enacted to appease dragons near 
the dike repairs of the Yellow River. Thousands of peasants); 
believe that the small iron god near Hantan, Hopei, has~ 
power to bring rain. Too often he has been heated in the — 
July sun and paraded until rains came.in quantities far | 
greater than desired. 
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| CONFESS that as an engineer I wish all the rain gods 
could be dethroned and forgotten, the bronze cows re- 
moved from the river banks, the drama for appeasing 
the river dragons be abolished from construction work, and 
instead the worship of the science of river hydraulics en- 
couraged. Then fewer obstacles would lie in the path of 
the river engineer in China. 

But in addition to superstition, another great difficulty is 
encountered in the unwillingness of the present. generation 
to tax itself to any great extent for the future. It believes in 
protecting itself, but not in overexpending its energy on 
what the Western World calls insurance or factor of safety. 
This tendency seems deep-seated and is born of centuries of 
poverty. You may call it conservation of energy, if you 
like, or just sheer gambling with human lives as the stakes 
and forfeits. 

For sixteen years as an engineer working in more than 
half of China’s provinces, on river control, irrigation and 
communications, I have observed this short sighted policy 
and wondered when it would cease. There have been signs 
of improvement in my time, but there is room 
for much more. The real work of modern en- 
gineering in China has barely begun. 

Briefly, the causes of these great calamities 
that take such heavy toll of human life in China 
are accidents of weather, combined with incom- 
plete preparation by man to combat the effects 
of drought and flood, or to minimize them by 
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restricting their ravages. In other 
words, more irrigation of a mod- 
ern type should be practiced to 
insure food supply in drought 
years, and to aid in a better dis- 
tribution of the rainfall through 
conservation by storage. Flood 
damage may be greatly reduced 
by a broader and more scientific 
treatment of the problem of river 
control. This work should be cen- 
tralized for each watershed and 
able men engaged to plan and di- 
rect the work. Adequate funds 
and labor supply must be pro- 
vided to make the engineers’ plans 
successful. 

My own convictions on this very 
human problem have been formed 
by close contact with the farmers 
of China since 1919. Seeing thou- 
sands of them trekking over the 
dusty roads of Shantung toward 
the railways to escape starvation 
by seeking employment in Man- 
churia; noting their children with 
abdomens distended from eating 
indigestible combinations of clay, 
weed seeds, bark and ground corn 
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cobs; seeing them concentrated on 
dikes or in great pens to be fed by 
local soup-kitchens—all this tends 
to make the picture real. For, 
as an engineer, I know that 
much of this distress can be avoided by modern techniques. 

By midsummer of 1920 the severe drought had made liv- 
ing a burden to thousands of Shantung families. Women, 
children and old people remained on the farms while the 
able bodied men left on foot for the large cities to the north 
in search of work. Some obtained it and remitted a little 
money back to their families. This was unusual, however. 
Most of those left at home had to shift for themselves. 
Actual starvation took many lives and drove others to strip 
the elm trees of their bark for human food. With a capacity 
for misery, the Chinese race endures. Many manage to 
survive where a horse would die. 


Ree seriousness of the drought famine of 1920 impelled 
Americans in China to take an active part in organizing 
relief associations with the Chinese. One of the first to act 
in this emergency was Charles R. Crane, American Min- 
ister to China at the time. His sympathetic attitude and 
prompt action did much to alleviate the most conspicuous 
suffering. America generously gave both staff and funds. 
That autumn the American Red Cross granted $1,000,000 
to help meet the emergency. The entire amount went for 
a work program, chiefly the construction of good roads 
in four northern provinces. Although the American Red 
Cross ended its China operations in late 1921, this wise 
road-building start has been significant. By initiating large 
scale road construction the Red Cross inspired a road move- 
ment that now has National Government support. 
~ How fine a thing if flood control in China could strive 
to equal that in any other country on earth. The stabiliza- 
tion of rural life in the great valleys of the Yangtze and 
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From 1934 report, China International Famine Relief Commission 


The flood and famine areas of the Yangtze and Yellow rivers, as mapped by the author 


the Yellow rivers, where millions now live in fear of dis- 
aster, would have incalculable social effects. As it is, China’s 
floods and droughts of the past fifteen years have brought 
in their wake certain benefits. Of these’perhaps the great- 
est is a growing knowledge that China need not forever 
remain fatalistic. Man can improve his lot if he so wills, if 
he employs science and perseveres. The work of recon- 
struction after each major calamity has been heartening. 
The Chinese appreciation of outside help and the coopera- 
tion with foreign workers whose motives are unquestioned 
have made it seem worth while to aid in what many have 
called a hopeless situation. There has been progress. One 
of the most encouraging signs is the growing appreciation 
of scientific investigations of river conservancy problems. 
The fact that Shansi Province alone expended over $50,000 
during the past two years to study the problems of water 
conservancy within her borders, publishing three reports 
both in Chinese and English covering these engineering 
investigations, means much. Even though funds are not 
yet available to cofistruct the work thus outlined, which 
will total $10,000,000, there is an intelligent interest in it. 
While handling these investigations I found Shansi’s chief 
officials thoroughly cooperative. Ten years ago they would 
not have conceded such studies necessary. To aid this provy- 
ince to conserve its water to the end that more people can 
raise grain and other crops where conditions of agriculture 
are favorable, help in conserving Shansi’s water may be 
the best way to fight drought famine in North China. 
Shifting population from semi-hazardous regions to this 
more promising province would be in line with the most 
advanced social planning. So in Shantung there are possi- 
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Gallery of China's Sorrow: Drought—flood—famine. At 
the top you see a Suiyuan village, timbers stripped from 
the houses and sold for food. Center, a scene this summer 
where farms and towns once dotted the good Shantung 
earth. Bottom, recent famine refugees, huddled hopelessly 


bilities for making rural life far safer and more satisfactory 
than it is today. 

But the flood menace must be met. History tells us that 
twenty-five centuries ago Emperor Yu made the control of 
China’s rivers his first concern. No one disputes the state- 
ment that river control is of vital importance to the coun- 
try. But what kind of river control? The old type is not 
good enough. If it had been, we would not be facing catas- 
trophes today along both the Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. 

Where river control has been well done, as in 1925, under 
the auspices of our China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission at Temple Hill on the Yangtze, three hundred miles 
above Hankow, the results have been lasting and salutary. 
Here $50,000 paid for a great stone-protected dike that 
reclaimed three townships of good farming land that 
had béen ravaged by the Yangtze for seven years. That first 
year crops valued at $1,000,000 were harvested on these re- 
claimed lands, a return on costs of river control work of 
20 to 1 the first year. 

Many similar examples can be given. After the floods 
of 1924 near Paotingfu, Hopei, we built dikes at a 
cost of $50,000, that put back into cultivation lands that 
also yielded in a single year twenty times the cost of the 
dike work. It takes leadership and organization and appli 
cation to achieve such results. 
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Farmers whose lands are flooded will work to protect 
their property from future floods. Likewise men with nc} 
prospect of another job will accept work relief jobs on the* 
Chinese roads. It was my good fortune to be field manager 
and chief engineer for the Province of Shantung on the | 
Red Cross program from early in the spring of 1921 until” 
the famine was over and the work closed the following “ 
July. At the peak of our work, 35,000 men were engaged on 
the road-building program for Shantung. All work was on 
a piece basis. Men were paid by the gang of thirty, and in 4 
grain at the cost price to the Red Cross. Daily earnings 
were moderate, for rates were fixed to meet ordinary local 
wages at non-harvest season. The men were hungry and_ 
worked steadily. The old rule of John Smith prevailed. 
Those who would not work had to leave. At first only the 
most needy were given work tags. Later all comers were 
permitted to work at nominal rates at road building. Then - 
in late May and early June came a fair wheat harvest. The 
men threw down their carry-poles aud baskets, for even 
wheat harvesting is easier than road building where hard © 
shoveling and carrying loads of over a hundred pounds all ~ 
day are ordinary routine. : 

China needed the stimulus to road building that was fur- © 
nished by the Red Cross program of 1920-21 as a famine 
relief measure. Then China had almost no highways fit for ~ 
autos outside of the large coast cities. Now she has 50,000 — 
miles of fairly well graded earth motor roads. : 

Later, after the serious drought of 1928-1932, in Shansi * 
and Kansu, American funds helped grade a motor road 
nearly 500 miles long from Sian to Lanchow, turning it ~ 
over to the National Government 90 percent completed 
early last year. This work was handled under the greatest 
difficulties. Banditry was rife and our engineers were re-_ 
peatedly in danger. We were able to get cooperation from © 
the provincial authorities, and as a result of this road build- — 
ing it was possible to cut the travel time from eighteen ~ 
days (as it formerly took by mule cart) to three days or — 
less by auto. While this new road was not equal in quality — 
to most of our trunk roads in America, it was a great — 
advance over the cart roads that had grades as high as 30 © 
percent where extra mules and cattle had to be used to ~ 
pull loaded vehicles up many of the hills. 
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is Suiyuan and in Shansi, irrigation was the crying need. 

There we used famine labor to dig canals and build dams 
and gate structures. We used men instead of pumps to 
unwater canals where earth work was going on. Always it 
was human labor rather than the machine that did the { 
work, excavating canals, road building and pumping to | 
lower water tables in excavations. Even at hauling freight — | 
the Chinese coolie competes with the automobile, pulling 
his 600 pounds of flour, kerosene or cotton bales on his — 
rickshaws over Shansi’s graded earth roads. 4 

Thus, as a means of relieving famine, two notable irri- 
gation projects and many miles of roads have been built — 
by our engineers. We call it work relief and famine pre- — 
vention. But many other such projects should go forward 
in China without waiting for a calamity to urge their 
construction. The water conservancy program for Shansi, 
as outlined in two reports we published last year, is prac- 
tical and would be carried out except for that old and 
seemingly insurmountable obstacle—money shortage. In 
other words, those in charge of government funds do not 
agree with the engineers as to the relative importance of 
these things. They say national defense comes first. The 


| locities grew less and the river began to 
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civil engineers, therefore, as a group, are still rather im- 
potent. 

The ordinary American cannot understand why the 
Chinese have not long since been able to keep the Yellow 
River in check, for it is known that this river has the bad 
habit of tumbling out of bed with nightmares. Neither do 
the Chinese understand why we let the Mississippi and 
other rivers get out of their banks as they do and may do 
again some day. It is true that America has taken the prob- 
lem of Mississippi flood control more seriously in recent 
years than China has taken the ancient Yellow River 
problem. But the reason for Chinese delay is understand- 
able. Heretofore the three provinces of Shantung, Hopei and 
Honan have had their own Yellow River Bureaus acting 
independently. Only very recently has the National Gov- 
ernment sought to centralize authority and deal with this 
problem in a broad way. Just as in 1931 the National Flood 
Relief Commission was formed by the National Govern- 
ment to assume responsibility for handling the problems 
then presented by the Yangtze flood of that year, so now a 
still abler River Commission should be formed to deal 
with the difficulties growing out of these 1935 disasters. 

My last visit to the Yellow River early in March showed 
me how sorely China is in need of a helping hand in 
her river work. I was apprehensive then and gave reasons 
for my anxiety. My plea was and still is for abler leader- 
ship in this line of science where experience is necessary 
and a liberal supply of funds of equal importance. Some 
of the antiquated methods attempted early this year in deal- 
ing with the Yellow River are not in line with sound engi- 
neering practice and should no longer be permitted. 


TUDENTS of river control know that each stream has its 

peculiarities that affect its behavior in flood. In the 
case of the Yellow River this is especially obvious. On much 
of the watershed of that great river are deep deposits of a 
fine wind-blown soil, called loess, which is readily eroded 
during the summer rains. If the rains are torren- 
tial, as they often are, the mud loads that come 
down into the tributaries and through to the main 
channel of this river, are tremendous. It is this fine 
yellow soil that gives the river its name. So great 
was the turbidity in early August 1933, under ab- 
normal conditions of run-off, that the water was 
overcharged by its burden and began to precipi- 
tate mud rapidly in the provinces of Honan, Hopei 
and Shantung, thus raising the bed of the main 
river and causing overtopping of the dikes. With 
constricted channel, increased flow digs the bed 
deeper, and velocities get greater and remain high 
enough to carry loads of solid matter as great as 
30 percent by weight, almost as thick as 
pea soup. In one of the subtributaries of 
the Yellow River in Shensi Province—the 
King River—we took samples of the water 
during the high flood. The solids were 48 
percent by weight at this time. 

When this unusual flow of August 1933 
came to the plains of Honan Province 
where the Yellow River leaves the high 
bluff and the dikes are farther apart, ve- 


drop its mud load. A hundred miles east 
of the Peiping-Hankow Railway, the chan- 
nel filled so rapidly with this new mud 
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deposit that the river rose rapidly and broke dikes on both 
banks. This was not a new situation, for many times in his- 
tory the Yellow River has similarly misbehaved. The 1933 
flood was very high—750,000 cubic feet per second at maxi- 
mum stage. Though the Yangtze or the Mississippi dis- 
charges at flood stage four times this amount, neither of 
these rivers carries such a mud load, hence neither has 
offered so baffling a problem. 

But with all its difficulties the Yellow River can be man- 
aged. The ancient methods adopted by the Chinese are not 
ours. Because of the difficulty of getting rock in eastern 
Honan, southern Hopei and western Shantung, the Chi- 
nese have long ago worked out a method of treatment that 
employs great quantities of kaoliang stalks, similar to our 
corn stalks but larger. These they place in layers six inches 
in thickness with roots toward the river. Then a layer of 
earth of similar depth is placed on (Continued on page 505) 


And here are three approaches to a modern Great Wall: 
First, temporary protection of the earth dikes with hemp 
.and trees; second, bank-protection done by Chinese where 
rock is plentiful; finally, the more imaginative job of 
handmade irrigation ditches on the great loess plateau 


MILK FOR NEW YORK 


BY WALTER CHAMBERS 


E AMERICANS pay farmers more for our milk 
W/ ees year than for all the corn, wheat, cotton 

and cottonseed produced throughout the coun- 
try. In 1933, according to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the nation’s milk bill—at the farm—was $1,263,000,000 
while the total for all farm products was only $5,985,000,000. 
At retail prices the milk bill came to $3,000,000,000. 

Yet dairy farmers are drowning in their surplus produc- 
tion so that farmer after farmer appeared before recent 
hearings of the Federal Trade Commission in Philadelphia 
to tell how he could not pull out of the red, even though 
he did not count a value for his own labor or taxes or de- 
preciation into his costs. “Why do you stay in the milk 
business?” one was asked. “I have nothing else to do,” he 
replied. On the other hand a federal survey indicates that 
in the cities American families do not get even half as 
much milk of all kinds—canned, dried and fresh—as is 
needed in even a minimum-cost diet. 

In that same year—1933—86,000 New York State com- 
mercial dairy farmers were engaged in the production of 
milk for sale to the 11,000,000 of us who reside in the seven- 
teen counties comprising the metropolitan New York area, 
which includes all of Long Island, and parts of New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut. The aggregate dairy farm investment 
in New York was $960,000,000. Since that time conditions 
have changed. Milk consumption in the metropolitan area 
dropped from 3,700,- 
000 fluid quarts per 
day in 1932 to 3,- 
200,000 in 1933. In’ 
1934 in the face of a 
$400,000 advertising 
campaign to increase 
consumption con- 
ducted under the aus- 
pices of the State of 
New York, consump- 


New Yorkers should have more milk and cheaper milk, Mr. 
Chambers believes, and could have it with benefit to the 
farmers who serve them. While the author's discussion of facts 
and ways out is based on a survey by the New York City 
Department of Public Markets, of which he is secretary, he 
wishes to make it clear that its views are-his own and do not 
necessarily reflect those of the present city administration 
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tion slumped another 200,000 fluid quarts per day. More 
than 15,000 dairy farmers went out of business. ‘ 

Insufficient milk doubtless at least contributed to condi- ,} 
tions disclosed in the survey by the New York City De- | 
partment of Health which found 135,000 primary school |.) 
children so undernourished that they will be assigned to |} 
special outdoor classes in the current school year. There can ,} 
be no doubt that hundreds of thousands of children in }) 
New York City are not getting adequate quantities of ,) 
milk. Nutritionists declare that at least under the age of || 
six a child should receive a quart of milk per day, a pint of | 
it fresh, and older children and adults, half that amount. \| 
There are two reasons why New Yorkers and others do |} 
not get their healthful quota. Among some groups, espe- || 
cially in the foreign population, milk was regarded as a \| 
luxury even when times were good. This misconception | 
should be corrected through education. The second and } 
more important reason is that the retail price of milk is out | 
of line with other food products. For many it is, in fact, 
a luxury. Those who have closely studied the problem in| 
New York City and state believe that if people got what | 
they need the existing surplus would be absorbed and | 
health would be improved. Cheaper prices would make || 
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milk more attractive to those who have some power of || 
choice as to what they will eat and would bring it within | 
reach of others pinched by the low incomes of hard times. 


Under existing reg- 


ulations of the New | 
York State Milk Con- 
trol Board, Grade B_ 
milk, delivered to > 
New York City@ 
homes by wagon, is) 
13 cents per quart. In} 
the stores the price is” 
12 cents for adver- 
tised brands, 11 cents 
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for others. A limited quantity is sold at 8 cents to families 
who can prove dire and extreme poverty along with mul- 
tiple children, if they will get up and be at one of the city’s 
90-odd relief stations between 6:30 and 8:30 a.m. An allot- 
ment of 50,000 quarts per day of this variety subject to these 
restrictions, is the best that Mayor LaGuardia, head of the 
present Fusion administration in the City of New York, 
was able to obtain from the distributors. Simultaneously the 
city, on contract, buys 30,000 quarts of milk per day for its 
hospitals and prisons at 5.2 cents per quart (5.5 cents in 
outlying boroughs). 

Careful studies by the Department of Public Markets 
lead us to believe that bottled milk sold over the counter 
should be available to anyone at 8 cents a quart. 


ic price paid to producers, like the retail price, is set 
by the Milk Control Board. For milk resold for fluid 
consumption (in August 1935) the price paid to the pro- 
ducer was $2.45 per 100 pounds, or 47 quarts. If farmers 
received this price 5.2 cents per quart—even for all the milk 
that actually is consumed in fluid form—they would not 
be in the red. The catch is that milk diverted for the mak- 
ing of cream, canned and dried milk and cheese, and called 
surplus, brought the farmer only $1.02 per 100 pounds— 
2.1 cents a quart. Since half his production was resold at the 
fluid price and half at the surplus price, the farmer received 
$1.74 per 100 pounds, or 3.7 cents per quart. This estimate 
of relative quantities is taken from figures of producers and 
distributors compiled in the survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Public Markets. In August 1935, nineteen New 
York City distributors reported to Professor Leland Spen- 
cer of Cornell University that 58 percent of the milk was 
resold for fluid consumption. The average 3.7 cents a quart 
received by the farmers in August is declared by their rep- 
resentative to provide a fair return on investment when a 
man’s total supply is sold. It is more than half a cent above 
the 1934 average price, 3.01 cents. This latter price more- 
over did not take into account the loss on surplus milk 
which the dairy farmer did not sell at all. ; 

Some of the difficulties that confront both farmers and 
families who buy milk under the existing system of price 
setting and distribution were brought out in an investiga- 
tion of the Philadelphia and Connecticut milksheds, con- 
ducted in 1934 by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Commission found “evidence of agreements and under- 
standings . . . to substantially lessen competition . . . to fix 
prices to consumers in other milksheds . . .” on the part of 
“the larger dealer companies.” Further their report declares: 

Dairy farmers of the Connecticut and 
Philadelphia milksheds lost in excess of 
$600,000 during 1934 through practices 
of certain distributors, for most of which 
it is difficult to find justification. These 
practices included underpayments to pro- 
ducers by dealers and excessive hauling 
charges... . 

In contrast to the farmers’ plight the 
report finds: 

Rates of return on total milk invest- 
ment fora group of Philadelphia distrib- 
utors ranged from 13.27 per cent in 1932 
to 5.22 percent in 1934. . . . During the 
six years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation re- 
ceived from its two subsidiaries in the 
Philadelphia area approximately $27,500,- 
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000 in dividends, representing more than 70 percent of its in- 
vestment in the two Philadelphia companies. 


In more prosperous years, 1929-31, the return of the larger 
Connecticut companies ran around 20 percent. In the last 
full year for which the Commission collected figures— 
1933—it was 6.75 percent. 

Further the report declares: 


Evidence was developed indicating that in both the Connect- 
icut and Philadelphia milksheds dealer companies have at times 
been at least in part responsible for the creation of milk “sur- 
plus” by the importation of milk products from other produc- 
ing areas . . . which results not only in local producers receiving 
a lower price on the quantity of their production so displaced, 
but is taken into consideration in the fixing of prices, and to 
that extent tends to depress prices to local producers. 


The National Dairy Products Corporation, which con- 
trols a substantial percentage of milk sold in the Philadel- 
phia shed, divides up the New York business with the 
Borden Company. Sheffield Farms Company is the New 
York subsidiary of National Dairy. Borden’s is the princi- 
pal outlet of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, an organization of dairy farmers, while Sheffield 
Farms has built up its own group of producers. Business 
conducted by independents is negligible in the New York 
City area. 

In August when the Milk Control Board fixed the prices 
which gave 3.7 cents per quart as the average return to 
New York State farmers, it set 9.75 cents as the price which 
retailers would pay for unadvertised brands and 10.75 
cents for advertised brands of Grade B milk. At the higher 
price which is paid by 90 percent of the New York retailers 
the price of bottled milk represents a gross spread of more 
than 7 cents, a “write-up” of almost 200 percent over the 
average price received by the farmer for his total sales. 
This average includes of course the payment for milk di- 
verted to cream and byproducts. 


ANY Sica milk is prepared for resale for fluid consump- 
tion there should be a maximum handling cost of less 
than 3 cents per quart, including country plant handling, 
transportation to the city, pasteurization and bottling, dis- 
tribution and selling to retailers and general overhead. In 
August 1933 the study by Professor Spencer found that six 
New York City dealers whose business included a substan- 
tial proportion of unadvertised bottled milk at wholesale 
had an average cost of 2.54 cents a quart for these items. If 
that figure is accepted, the holder of the present city con- 
tract—Borden’s—is losing money on every quart sold to the 
city at 5.2 or 5.5 cents a quart, which 
is almost exactly the amount set by 
the Milk Control Board as the price to 
be paid the farmer for milk resold for 
fluid use. Milk sold at a loss may rep- 
resent “spot milk,” part of a normal 
surplus that otherwise would be sold 
for byproducts. In the Federal Trade 
Commissions in the Philadelphia and 
Connecticut milksheds instances were 
reported in which milk bought from 
the farmer at a low price for diversion 
actually was sold as fluid milk, or in 
which milk from distant areas where 
production costs are lower was 
brought in cheaply, while nearby pro- 
ducers had to pour their “surplus” 
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down the drains. In any case, however, the farmer should 
be paid the fluid rate for milk sold in that form. 

The complicated corporate structures of the large dis- 
tributors make a study of cost accounting difficult from 
their books. During the past sixty years they have created 
hundreds of subsidiaries. Many increases in capitalization 
have been made by interchange of stock. Holding company 
units are so intermingled that the officials themselves have 
been quoted as declaring that it would be impossible to 
obtain an accurate estimate of the value of their holdings. 
There complications have hindered an audit that, among 
other things, would give the accurate cost of wagon delivery 
of milk, probably the most costly operation in the whole 
field of milk supply. It is a system of distribution which 
long ago outlived the usefulness it had in the early days of 
raw milk, when speedy delivery was essential. It has become 
a costly medium of competition. 


N the survey conducted by the Department of Markets 
as many as six duplicating deliveries were found in most 
sections of the city. Those studies lead us to believe that the 
additional cent or two charged for delivered milk does not 
cover the actual cost, which then must be passed along in 
the price of milk sold in the stores, penalizing the would- 
be-thrifty cash-and-carry purchaser. When milk is delivered 
by the distributors to a neighborhood grocer or milk sta- 
tion at the proper temperature it can be kept at that tem- 
perature until delivered to the household refrigerator. 
Under the existing system New Yorkers often find in winter 
that their milk has been frozen on its ride through the 
streets, while in summer bottle tops are coated with bac- 
teria during the repose on the doorstep or the dumbwaiter. 
People who wish wagon delivery of milk should pay the 
actual cost so that those who buy at stores will not be 
obliged to pay for something they are not getting. 

When the study of the Department of Markets was start- 
ed eighteen months ago, it was soon discovered that prior 
research along this line was limited and basically unreliable. 
In the able and sincere study conducted by Professor Spen- 
cer the difficulty of accuracy is obvious. He had to depend 
for his conclusions upon a voluntary statement of distribu- 
tors, efficient and inefhcient. Their figures at times showed 
divergences as great as three cents per quart in a single step 
in the operation. In reaching our own conclusions therefore, 
Deputy Commissioner Alexander Hamilton and I, to whom 
the direction of the study was assigned by Commissioner 
William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., sought not generalizations, 
but specific data. We made case studies of milk bottles, cans 
and tank-trucks. We practically interviewed the cows. In 
trying to work out ways to get cheaper milk to the public 
we made our own estimates of distribution costs higher 
than the average disclosed by Professor Spencer for similar 
commercial operations. We accepted 3.7 cents a quart as a 
base price to be paid the dairy farmer under contract as 
better than the going rate and “fair” in terms of a return 
on his*investment and some return for his labor. 

In a general view of the problem four possible solutions 
emerged. Milk might be declared legally a public utility, to 
be regulated within the present methods of distribution. 
The story of the existing units in the industry however, 
which has been shown by the Federal Trade Commission 
for adjacent territory [similar studies soon are to be made 
by the Commission in New York] makes even the most 
optimistic of us skeptical. The current practices of corrup-~ 
tion, dishonesty and fraud reported from Connecticut and 
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Philadelphia, together with the elaborate holding company . 
corporate structure, indicates serious if not insurmountable - 
difficulties in that proposal. 


Another possibility might be seen in municipal owner- — 
ship along the lines by which cities took over water supply - 
systems a generation ago. But you can’t store milk in reser-_ 
voirs for months and years. Nor does it seem desirable to ° 
precipitate the acutely existing social problem of cheap milk |, 
into the acrimonious debate concerning municipal owner- — 


ship. The question doubtless would be thrown into the 


courts and kept there until children now suffering from — 


malnutrition have grown into adults. 


New Yorkers will see a third objection to the municipal Al 
ownership plan in Father Knickerbocker’s experiment with — 


subways. Proponents of the municipal ownership plan point 
to the five-cent subway fare in New York City which they 
believe will become permanent by unification of the exist- 
ing three systems. Opponents of the idea point just as 
strongly to the fairly well established fact that it costs six 
and a fraction cents for every straphanger and the differ- 
ence comes out of the taxpayer. But the candidates for 


public office have been elected on platforms of preserving | ] 


the five-cent fare. And so it might be with municipally 
owned pasteurization plants and milk stations. 

Wisconsin legislators, who often have led the way in 
social progress, have evolved a plan which only this year 
was made available for experiment in Milwaukee. It pro- 
vides for the creation of a municipal milk authority, its 
members appointed by the mayor. In practice it would 
parallel New York’s own Port Authority which long has 
been a model for the nation in quasi-public institutions. 
Under this plan the municipality would not be responsible 
for financing the authority other than in its initial phases, 
though if dissolved its assets would revert to the city. 

The danger in the Wisconsin plan is that essentially 
its functions remain under political demination. While 
few public spirited citizens would be likely to criticize ap- 
pointments to such an authority by Mayor LaGuardia, his 
incumbency in the office of mayor is not perennial. It is not 


impossible for the imaginative to look ahead and see a_ 


municipal milk authority reluctant to readjust milk prices 
no matter how well justified, particularly if a campaign 
approached. Others see in the Wisconsin plan a drift to- 
ward state socialism, to which many honest and sincere men 
and women are opposed. While proponents of such a plan 
point to the great George. Washington Bridge which spans 
the Hudson River, and to the Holland Tunnel beneath it, 
both structures erected by the Port Authority and earning 
more than sufficient to meet its obligations, many others 
feel that half a dollar for the use of either is too high a price 
to pay for New Jersey sunshine. They argue that relatively 
few New Yorkers—those with cars—cross the bridge or 
traverse the tunnel, while all of us are interested in the price 
of milk, and hence tremendous pressure would be exerted 
on milk authority commissioners as campaigns approached. 


Teas fourth proposal discussed informally is one which 
would skirt many of the difficulties involved in munici- 
pal ownership or political control. It is to organize a con- 
sumers’ cooperative whose members would own their own 
milk distributing business and hence be able and interested 
to keep middlemen’s costs at a minimum. Consumers’ co- 
operatives have not been developed’ extensively in this coun- 
try, where our history of competitive development has led 
us rather to the chain store. Yet in England, for example, 
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they have proved so successful that some 7,000,000 families 
are supplied with food, clothing and other commodities 
through a thousand member societies organized in a central 
cooperative organization. An amusing instance of the suc- 
cess of a cooperative arose recently in this country. In re- 
sponse to an anonymous complaint, the Massachusetts Milk 
Control Board investigated the dairy of the United Co- 
operative Society at Maynard, Mass., and reported its milk 
of so high a quality that it should be retailed at 14 cents a 
quart instead of the present 13 cents. “Evidently a complaint 
of this type did not emanate from an individual who has 
the interests of the consumer at heart,” an official of the 
Society commented. “Inferiority in quality is not the goal 
of the United Cooperative for, being a consumer-owned 
organization, there would be no gain for it to cheat itself.” 


i HE tragic consequences of depression in New York City 
might provide an opportunity to start a consumers’ coop- 
erative for the purchase and distribution of milk without one 
of the initial hurdles—the expense of promotion and organ- 
ization. There are 320,000 families on relief, obviously in 
need of milk at the lowest price that can be obtained. The 
model budgets prepared by relief administrators include an 
average weekly quota of eight and three-quarters quarts of 
fresh milk per family, at 12 cents a quart. To reduce the 
cost to eight cents would save about $7,000,000 a year. 

Laws of New York State already provide for the estab- 
lishment of consumers’ cooperatives, and cooperatives 
of this type are in successful operation in a number of fields, 
including milk distribution. A difficulty is apparent in de- 
vising a method whereby relief families might become 
shareholders in a cooperative organization, perhaps by pur- 
chasing shares over a period of time at some trifling rate. 
I believe this difficulty could be surmounted. 

In a consumers’ cooperative each member is required to 
own at least one share of stock; he may own more, but in 
any case has only one vote in deciding its policies. Divi- 
dends on these shares or on preferred stock are limited; 
and any surplus that accrues from the organization’s busi- 
ness is rebated to members in proportion to the amount of 
their purchases. It has been the policy of consumers’ co- 
operatives both in this country and abroad to sell at the 
market price, thus avoiding price wars with commercial 
competitors, and to rebate to members the savings made 
possible by cooperative organization in which there is no 
watered stock to be carried and in which administrative 
salaries and costs ordinarily are kept lower than in commer- 
cial concerns. Under the New York State law, initial capital 
for a consumers’ cooperative for milk distribution might be 
obtained by the sale of non-voting preferred stock, with 
dividends limited to 6 percent. Several public-spirited citi- 
zens of large means have expressed interest in investing in 
this type of organization. For relief families it might be 
well, if legally possible, to sell at actual cost, rather than to 
give the later rebates. 

An initial capital of $1,000,000 through the sale of pre- 
ferred stock would make it possible to set up 100 retail 
stores at a cost of about $5,000 each in the vicinity of exist- 
ing relief stations. The remaining capital would be used 
to construct or acquire pasteurization plants, trucks and other 
equipment. Plants which could be leased are available. Fig- 
uring the price to the producers as 3.7 cents a quart on a 
contract taking a farmer’s total supply (a proposal in which 
representatives of producers’ organizations have expressed 
a lively interest) estimates based on the survey of the De- 
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partment of Markets indicate that sales could be made at 
8 cents a quart, covering cost of handling, dividends and 
operation of the retail stores. The following figures, as I 
said before, exceed those found in the reports to Professor 
Spencer of New York distributors actually engaged in this 
type of selling: 
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To this amount should be added the requirements for 
dividends and store operation. A study of chain store 
operation, including an analysis of expenses in a retail dairy 
products system, indicates that the latter would average 
about $100 a week per store. A retail price of 8 cents would 
make it necessary for stores to average a sale of 1500 quarts 
of milk a day or their equivalent in other dairy products. 
Actually in some of the existing stations maintained by re- 
lief agencies 2500 quarts of eight cent milk are sold be- 
tween the hours of 6:30 and 8:30 to selected families. 

As the provision of milk to relief families becomes an es- 
tablished fact, cooperative stores would be extended to other 
neighborhoods, with relatively little additional capital out- 
lay for organization work. Here the price might well ap- 
proximate the prevailing commercial level, with rebate of 
the savings to members in proportion to their purchases. 

Such stores and the farmers who served them should 
be safeguarded against unfair competition which might 
occur if commercial distributors resorted to the practice 
disclosed by the Trade Commission of bringing in low cost 
milk from distant areas where production costs are lower. 
By executive order the Department of Health could draw 
in the existing lines of the New York milkshed, so that 
milk from the more distant areas would be used for by- 
products. This would not work a hardship on the farmers 
in those areas since they now receive generally the by- 
product price for their milk. 


AY a method the Fusion Administration will adopt to 
bring to realization the hope of cheaper milk cannot of 
course be predicted. The problem, particularly as it affects 
the poor, is one to which Mayor LaGuardia is devoting 
much thought. There is no doubt that he will do something 
drastic and effective. In April 1935, in dedicating the new 
Bronx Terminal Market, he expressed the conviction that 
there will some day be in the market a pasteurization plant 
to serve as a yardstick to show costs of milk distribution. 
Principles incorporated in any of these four suggestions 
would prove, in varying degree, advantageous to producer 
and consumer alike. Any of them would require legislation 
and would meet with opposition from one quarter or an- 
other. Aside from aiding families who need to get more 
milk than at present they can or do buy, lowered prices 
would give a spur to the consumption of milk, aiding dairy 
farmers to dispose of the existing surplus. To lower milk 
costs is to invest in the health of this and oncoming genera- 
tions. To absorb the surplus on New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania dairy farms means not only a new lease on 
life for the residents of the most densely populated rural 
section of the country but also for the outlying farmers. 
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Though they scarcely sensed her larger interest in them, children appreciated Jane Addams as a good story teller by the fire 
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AT HULL-HOUSE 


YOUNG PEOPLEZANDVOED] LAM > 


BY JANE ADDAMS 


Hull-House, once gave the following description of 

Julia Lathrop in the pages of The Survey—after stating 
that Hull-House not only recruited strong characters, it was 
excited about them: 


Firs HACKETT, who lived for several years at 


In the third month of my residence I was told, “Miss Lathrop 
is coming! Miss Lathrop is coming!” as if it were an occasion 
for public rejoicing. I had never heard of Miss Lathrop; the 
name was a fashionable name in Chicago and I thought this 
was much too fawning. I did not know Miss Julia Lathrop of 
Rockford, Illinois, who brought with her such force, such 
warmth, such an almost roguish sense of the tragi-comedy of 
American politics. You felt she enjoyed the game . . . without 
losing sight for one moment of the big end she had in view. 
Her brown eyes, so sincere, but with a sparkle lurking in them, 
her slow redolent voice, her flavor of Illinois, gave her a rich- 
ness which was valued by colleagues who had less vitality. Yet 
that almost Italian salience was only one kind of strength. 


I 


She possessed an unusual understanding of promising 
young people, with a great confidence in their ability to 
right the old wrongs of the world, each in his own way, and 
it was with the young that. she most brilliantly displayed 
her genius for friendship founded upon understanding. 

In the first place she distrusted the tendency of those who 
are already middle aged or approaching old age which as- 


sumes that the old per se may instruct the young. Her re- 
spect for youth was so genuine that she recognized and 
utilized the possibility that the young may profitably in- 
struct the old. It is said that we can all like the young, or 
envy them, or fear them, but to learn from them is more 
difficult. The conceit of experience, the pride of having 
overcome difficulties get in the way and if we do learn from 
them we almost hope they haven’t noticed it. 

To be individualized is what the young demand above 
all; each one wishes to be understood and appreciated as a 
separate human being unlike anyone else in the world, 
which in fact is true of each one of them. The words writ 
ten of an Oxford don might fitly have been written of Julia 
Lathrop that “as he turned his head from guest to guest at 
one of his lunch parties, one felt that a new universe was 
seated in every chair.” The young people very much ad- 
mired her brilliant wit and also had a vague conception of 
her goodness which never permitted her to use her wit to 
the disadvantage of the other person. A very clever young 
man, who is not often confronted by anyone who can quick- 
ly match his abounding witticisms, once said: “Miss Lathrop 
is so phenomenally quick on the uptake and on the return 
that she must think of a lot of awful mean things to say but 
she never once says one.” 

Then too the young liked her tentative attitude, the com- 
plete absence of an air of giving them instruction. This atti- 
tude in fact sometimes disconcerted her admirers and they 
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construed it as lack of conviction. This of course was a mis- 
take, for what has been said of a great scholar, that his meth- 
od became more tentative as his grasp on reality tightened, 
was true of her. It was because she was so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the eternal verities that she did not grow dogmatic 
about them. Men and women who were of the staff of 
volunteer residents at Hull-House during Julia Lathrop’s 
many years of residence and semi-résidence there faithfully 
bear testimony to her wonderful capacity in this direction. 
One of them has written: “Miss Lathrop was not merely 
the friend of the poor, she was the friend of everyone. She 
took a vital, sisterly, motherly interest in all of the problems 
of her associates, in the tragedies in the lives of all of her 


friends and, of course, there are tragedies even in the lives 


of social workers and in the lives of the well-to-do. Even 
benefactors have heartbreaks. Julia Lathrop was a friend to 
all of us.” The young people always left her after one of 
these remarkable interviews very much pleased with them- 
selves, which according to a French proverb made them 
pleased with her; if the proverb held, their pleasure quickly 
turned into affectionate admiration. 


NE of the longtime residents at Hull-House, Mrs. 
Kenneth Rich,! writes: 


My first picture of Miss Lathrop was at the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. She led into a room full of new 
college graduates, a handsome young gentleman from the 
Philippines, Manuel Quezon, well known as the leader for 
Philippine independence. That picture has remained a vivid 
one, because it characterized Miss Lathrop’s eagerness to let 
youth speak for itseli—and speak with her sympathetic sup- 
port close at hand. She gave youth her friendship and faith. 
She gave to youth, as to all others, credit for the accomplish- 
ments she herself inspired. 

That picture characterized her appreciation, too, of the rights 
of minorities wherever they are found upon the earth; and of 
her reach out toward other countries and nations in their ef- 
forts toward self-government, toward international cooperation, 
a world court of justice, and peace. 

Dr. Edith Abbot presents another aspect through the fol- 
lowing incident: 

. . - | well remember one very early summer morning, almost 
dawn, when she called some sleeping residents of Hull-House 
to a front window in the hall. We looked out to see walking 
down Halsted Street a young Greek in the white kilted skirt 
of Hellas, pointed and tasseled slippers, and a tasseled cap, pip- 
ing very musically on some long reedlike instruments. The lad 
was evidently on his way home from a national festival of some 
kind. But Miss Lathrop had been so moved by the wistful 
figure of the homesick young Greek and the flutelike melody 
that floated through the still morning air that she said, “When 
I looked out of the window I gradually saw the Attic plains 
stretching out there 
where last night we 
saw only the sordidness 
of Halsted Street.” She 
apologized for calling 
us but she said she 
knew we would be 
glad to share in the ex- 
perience of the mirage 
or vision she had seen. 

Perhaps it is ger- 
mane to her attitude 
toward youth to add 

that Julia Lathrop 


1 Miss Addams’ successor 
| at Hull-House. 


The memorial that Jane Addams would have us give Julia 
Lathrop centers in the story of a boy in her home town of 
Rockford, Illinois, who tried to be a gunman. One of the 
’ founders of the first juvenile court in the world, first chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, whose leadership touched countless 
young people now grown to maturity, Miss Lathrop’s last 
public service was to strike a blow at capital punishment 


This is the third of a series of three articles drawn from 
Miss Addams’ last book, My Friend—Julia Lathrop, 
which is to be published by Macmillan late in the autumn 
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shared my belief that it is not our business to instruct 
posterity or to be too anxious about future generations, 
that if we can help form contemporary opinion we are do- 
ing well. I remember returning to Hull-House one day 
from an educational conference and at dinner inveighed 
against the people who think everything will come out all 
right if “we only educate the children” into paragons who 
will make over the world. I remember saying, “Don’t you 
let your precious Bureau, J. Lathrop, add to the general 
confusion, by making people believe that they can go to 
war or do any other wicked thing they choose, if they only 
give the young a progressive education. It will do more 
harm than good if it encourages people piously to shift 
upon the shoulders of the next generation the responsibility 
for a world which has been brought to the edge of destruc- 
tion.” Her reply was unexpectedly mild for I deserved the 
rebuke which she could easily have given me. She re- 
marked that we all knew that mankind seemed almost in- 
capable of learning from experience which would seem 
the natural way to learn. The best that the Children’s 
Bureau could do was what a young man once said of his 
college professor: “He did not merely increase our ex- 
perience, he left us more alert for what had not yet been 
experienced and more hopeful about it.” 


i was really unfair to assume even in jest that the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau fostered any such tendency for Julia 
Lathrop had always stressed the final responsibility of the 
adult public for conditions surrounding children. To 
quote from one of her speeches: 

Great questions, international, national, state, city, county, all 
crowd upon our minds. We must stimulate our thought by 
study. We must increase our schools of citizenship, strengthen 
our cooperation with universities and colleges, and, perhaps 
above all, endeavor to seek out and encourage young students 
of politics, economics and social welfare, whose contribution to 
a more intelligent voting public may reach farther into the fu- 
ture than we can see. 


II 


Hull-House was early obliged to consider an aspect of 
education having to do with the streets rather than the 
schools; the inevitable temptations of commercialized 
amusements, the difficulties of a blind-alley job, meaning- 
less conflicts with the police, the different standards of con- 
duct required by Old World parents and by young Amer- 
icans. 

Julia Lathrop wrote of the conditions surrounding chil- 
dren in the Nineties as follows: 


The belief that childhood is the period of education and 
should be spent neither 
in idleness nor in 
labor was haltingly 
expressing itself in our 
child-labor laws and 
school laws twenty- 
five years ago. But 
a more baffling prob- 
lem presented itself. 
It applied not to all 
children but only to a 
neglected minority— 
those who committed 
or were charged with 
offenses against the 
law. Their sufferings 
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made an appeal to both common sense and pity, while their 
menace to the order of the society which disregarded them 
could not permanently be ignored. 

In Illinois the popular confidence in institutional care for 
children was still great and institutions providing care for 
orphans and homeless children were fairly adequate. The 
industrial schools for dependent boys and for girls were ob- 
liged to receive many neglected children whose experiences 
had been so nearly criminal that their mingling with innocent 
children was undesirable; yet they necessarily mingled in these 
institutions. This was because offenses were minimized by the 
courts in order to commit to industrial schools and thus save 
the child from the sure demoralization of imprisonment. 

Another miscarriage of justice was obvious and it was also 
unavoidable without great changes in the treatment of delin- 
quent children. Children over ten years of age were arrested, 
held in the police stations, tried in the police courts. If con- 
victed they were usually fined and if the fine was not paid sent 
to the city prison. But often they were let off because justices 
could neither tolerate sending children to the Bridewell nor 
bear to be themselves guilty of the harsh folly of compelling 
poverty-stricken parents to pay fines. No exchange of court 
records existed and the same children could be in and out of 
various police stations an indefinite number of times, more 
hardened and more skilful with each experience. 


A curious situation had arisen in regard to the industrial 
schools. In her journeys through the state (as a member of 
the Board of Charities) Julia Lathrop had often been dis- 
tressed when she encountered the careless disposal of de- 
pendent children by a probate judge. Because the county 
paid a fixed monthly amount for each child committed 
to an industrial school at least one county judge when 
asked to commit some neglected children to such a school 
for dependents was reported to have said, “Oh, that will 
cost the county too much. Let them run another year 
and you can send them to the state school (for delinquents) 
and that will not cost the county anything.” 
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Julia Lathrop was always very sensitive about the un- 
holy number of dependent children who became delin- 
quents and considered such an outcome a severe ‘indict- 


ment of state care. The individual case, of course, was / 
constantly in her mind and her experience; one was a * 


little girl of twelve who for five years had been the legally 
adopted child of a woman who was the harassed and 
overworked proprietor of a small hotel. The foster-mother 
knew nothing concerning the care of children and in the 
back of her mind was the life of a “bound girl” she had 
known in her far off youth. Her conscience was, therefore, 
quite clear when she required her adopted child to take 
care of the furnace, to tend the horse, and to wash moun- 
tainous stacks of heavy dishes far into the night. A transient 
guest at the hotel who was a kind hearted and well mean- 
ing woman, although she was earning her living through 
prostitution, induced the little girl to “run away” with her 
into another county. 

The efforts of the legal guardian to rescue her ward 
finally brought the case into court before the probate judge 


of the latter county. The proceedings were conducted =| 
without publicity in his chambers and because of its inter-— 
county aspect Julia Lathrop sat in on the case. The child, 7 
of course, could not be left with her newly found friend — 
and the judge ruled that her foster-mother had forfeited — 


her right because a doctor had pronounced the child 
neglected and dangerously anemic. 


It was also a bothersome and more than incidental ques- — 
tion which county should pay for her if she were sent to an ~ 


industrial school for dependents. The perplexed judge 
naturally turned to Julia Lathrop and suggested that she 
become the legal custodian of the child and this was 
promptly arranged. 


When the little girl was admitted into the judge’s cham- 


ber and told of the decision, she promptly went over to 
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Julia Lathrop’s side and confidingly took her hand. Thus 
linked they left the courthouse together. “Are you going to 
be my mother now?” asked the little girl as they descended 
the steps. “No,” said Julia Lathrop, “you have had enough 
mothers. The judge said, didn’t he, that the State of 
Illinois was going to take care of you now? The governor 
has asked me to do such things for the state.” The little 
girl nodded her head in contented acquiescence but pushed 
her inquiries still further. “The State of Illinois has lots 
of towns in it, hasn’t it, so that I 
won't ever need to go back to that 
one where I lived before?” “Never 
so long as you live,” was the firm 


reply. 
The little girl who was then the 
dependent child has long since 


grown up, is happily married and 
lives in a charming house with her 
children about her. To pronounce 
the name of Julia Lathrop in her 
presence brings a look into her lovely 
eyes of such filial devotion and 
memory of loving kindness that one 
who has ever seen this evocation in- 
stantly believes ‘that there must be 
the actuality of physical science in 
the phrase of “love light in her 
eyes” for which a Freudian explana- 
tion is quite inadequate. 

I once heard Julia Lathrop say of 
the people involved in the case what 
she had said of others—that it was 
baffling to find the villains full of such good intentions. 
The foster-mother did not mean to crush the child with 
overwork. She was exhausted by hard work herself and 
considered it the lot of a virtuous family that they all 
should work as hard as they possibly could. The prostitute 
who kept the child with her for three days had carefully 
guarded her from any knowledge or suspicion of the 
unsavory character of the house in which they were living. 
“How simplified life would be, if we could judge people 
by what they think of themselves!” remarked Julia Lathrop 
as she considered this episode. Both of these women felt 
horribly misjudged; the foster-mother because she was 
suspected of cruelty, and the prostitute because the judge 
intimated that she might have been a procuress while she 
was “merely trying to be good to an abused child whose 
spine was growing crooked from lifting great shovels 
of coal too heavy for her.” Neither of these women was 
fined or even threatened with prison; they were each let 
off with only a reprimand from the bench but each felt 
grossly misunderstood. “Self-deception is one of the mean- 
est tricks fate plays upon us,” was Julia Lathrop’s sage 
comment as she concluded her analysis. 


Ill 


In January 1925, Julia Lathrop addressed a large group 
of interested people who met in Chicago in joint com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
Juvenile Court and of the fifteenth anniversary of the first 
Psychopathic Institute. She gave a remarkable description 
of the mounting sense of compunction and the increasing 
- consciousness of need, which led finally to the establishment 
of the first Juvenile Court in the world in 1899, the very 
year that another new court, the Court of International 
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Conciliation and Arbitration, was established in The Hague. 
Julia Lathrop told of the efforts the Chicago Women’s 
Club had made on behalf of helping delinquent children: 


Its club committees had done much to improve the decency 
of the police stations and the jail. They secured women 
matrons; they maintained for years, until taken over by the 
county, a school for boys awaiting trial or serving sentence 
in the jail. They urged a truant school and supported com- 
pulsory education. They were deeply concerned by the official 
indifference which made the John 
Worthy School a disappointment to 
those who hoped it would aid in wiser 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
However, interest was only stimulated 
by defeat. The concern became more 
general. Judges and prison wardens 
and other officials, public spirited 
physicians, lawyers and clergymen, set- 
tlements, the State Board of Charities, 
the State Federation of Clubs, the 
principal child-caring societies, the Bar 
Association, showed a common desire 
to help. For some years the State 
Board of Charities had been accumu- 
lating first hand information as to the 
conditions of children throughout the 
state who were in poorhouses or other- 
wise neglected. 

When the annual session of the 
Illinois State Conference of Charities 
was held in November 1898 it was 
plain that various state organizations 
were considering legislative proposals 
for the benefit of differing types of child. 

The president of the Illinois conference that year was 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who had been Julia Lathrop’s con- 
frere on the Illinois Board of Charities and between them 
they arranged a fine program on the children of the state. 
The conference was addressed by authorities of national 
standing, among them by Mrs. Lucy L. Flower of Chicago 
who with Julia Lathrop was the moving spirit of the new 
Juvenile Court and by Mary M. Bartelme who much 
later became judge of the court but at that moment was 
acting as public guardian in Cook County. The members 
of the conference were fired with such enthusiasm that a 
committee emerging from the conference induced Judge 
Harley, a jurist of distinction, to draft the Illinois. Juvenile 
Court Act. 

Julia Lathrop wrote of the work of this committee which 
had the able assistance of the Bar Association and other 
public spirited agencies, during its long weeks of con- 
vincing the legislature, the press and the general public, 
“if there were dissentions at any point in securing the pas- 
sage of the bill, time has amiably obliterated them 
from my mind and I recall only an extraordinary degree 
of that cooperative work in a good cause, for which the 
men and women of Chicago have long been distin- 
guished.” 

The actual Juvenile Court was finally established. It 
was for some time housed in the county building and then 
in a building of its own erected by the city upon land paid 
for by the county. This building took care of the growing 
probation department and provided quarters for the deten- 
tion home, the latter equipped with pleasant schoolrooms 
and a gymnasium so complete that the opponents of the 
bill called it a “swell boarding school for boys.” The new 
building was situated just east of South Halsted Street 
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diagonally across from Hull-House, and never was a social 
experiment watched with more anxious care than that with 
which Julia Lathrop followed its encouraging growth year 
by year. 

Because the judges, other officials and visitors to the 
court often lunched in the Hull-House Coffee House she 
had opportunity for many unofficial discussions as to the 
theory and practice of the court. Concerning one of the 
early and most able of these judges, Julian W. Mack, for 
many years since a federal circuit judge, Julia Lathrop 
said: “Judge Mack gave up most complicated and interest- 
ing legal work in order that he might help with the chil- 
dren’s court. How ably he did it! We look back with the 
greatest pleasure and a thrill of pride, not only to his 
decisions but to the educational campaign which he con- 
ducted at that time in order that the Juvenile Court might 
be interpreted to the people.” 

In this interpretation Judge Mack always emphasized the 
role of the chancellor who historically stood before the king 
as a defender of the people. Judge Mack said of this function: 


Let me explain for the benefit of the layman just what the 
chancery power of the court means and just what it is that 
is new that has been brought into our civilization by the 
juvenile court law. It is not a question of machinery at all. 
We have had courts from time immemorial. We had pro- 
bation in some places; we had separate hearings for the child in 
some places; we had certain institutions for the children dif- 
ferent from those of the adult. What we did not have was the 
conception that a child that broke the law was to be dealt with 
by the state as a wise parent would deal with a wayward child. 


It is:impossible adequately to record Julia Lathrop’s un- 
flagging interest in the Juvenile Court and the many de- 
velopments her active mind suggested directly and indi- 
rectly. Judge Mary Bartelme, the first woman judge of the 
court under whom it developed most interestingly, says 
of Julia Lathrop, “Her splendid mind and energies never 
ceased to be active in securing for childhood the finest and 
best opportunities possible and the inception of the Juvenile 
Court movement as well as its constant improvement owes, 
much to her untiring leadership and inspiration.” 
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F. Luis Mora—Courtesy the Children’s Bureau 


The following is a quotation 
from one of her addresses and in- 
dicates the standards she sought: 


Perhaps it is not out of place to 
clear from the beginning that the 
great business of this court is in- 
social life. The court cannot serve 
telligent public interest and coop- 
eration. Increasingly it becomes 
evident that social forces which can 
who appear before the Juvenile 
sive forces. Good and _ intelligent 


protects public’ health, recreation 
and education are true guarantees 


of normal childhood. 
IV 


After the Juvenile Court was— 


established there’ was of course 


still much work to be done. Of the immediate next step — 


Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen writes: 


Mrs. Flower had formed a committee of citizens called the 
Juvenile Court Committee, with Miss Julia Lathrop as its 
first president. I succeeded her, I think, in 1900. The law pro- 


vided for the establishment of a Juvenile Court and for the — 


services of probation officers, but it made no provision for the 


salary of these officers nor did it provide for a place of deten-— 
tion, although it specifically set forth that children were not — 


to be confined in jails or police stations. The Juvenile Court 
Committee then raised the money for the salaries of the pro- 


bation officers, beginning with five and ending with twenty- 


two. It called an educator of note, Henry W. Thurston, to be 
chief probation officer. There was no literature on juvenile 
courts at that time, nor on probation officers, and those of us 
who had the selecting of these officers had to fall back on our 
own knowledge of human nature. 


HE Committee maintained a detention home where — 
children could be kept awaiting final disposition — 


through the Juvenile Court. This was no light undertaking, 
for the committee insisted upon a homelike atmosphere 
with no visible means of restraint, and the kindly matron 
in charge certainly did not suggest the warden of a prison. 
Julia Lathrop was greatly amused by an incident which 
showed that it had in fact become so much a home for 
some of the boys that they even felt responsible for its 
upkeep. 

Mrs. Bowen tells the story as follows: 

On one occasion one of our best boys escaped. We were 
rather unhappy about it because we had given him certain 
privileges and he seemed a reliable boy. He returned at the 
end of the day, very triumphant, carrying in each hand several 


chickens tied by the legs, and he said, “I felt so sorry for you — : 


ladies. You seemed to have such a hard time raising money 


to feed us kids that I just went out to Mrs. Story’s chicken. 


yard and got these chickens for you.” He was very much up- 
set, and we felt almost apologetic, to take the chickens away 
from him and return them to the rightful owner. 


From this Juvenile Court Committee, after the building 
was established and the state had (Continued on page 507) 
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remind ourselves that it has been 
timately involved in the most deli- 
cate and complicated questions of © 


its end unless it is sustained by in- 


really lessen the number of children — 
Court are creative and not repres- | 


parents, homes of decent comfort — 
and a community which consciously 
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WPA—WAGES AND WORKERS 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


against the drizzling rain as he said, 
“There’s more to the whole thing than the pay.” 

He was one of a thousand or more workers waiting to 
be assigned to WPA projects in New York City—in theory, 
at least, to exchange his relief status for “a job.” The damp 
and shivering line extended from the side door of the aban- 
doned Lying-In Hospital building, around the corner and 
down the side of Stuyvesant Square. Inside the building, 
given at the turn of the century by J. P. Morgan, paint is 
now peeling and plaster falling. The marble corridors and 
tiled floors are stained and dingy. The wrought iron rail of 
the winding central staircase is rough with rust. The light 
comes dimly through unwashed windows. In some of the 
high-ceiled rooms*iron hospital beds, tiny cribs for new- 
born babies, bedside tables, metal chairs, basins, odds and 
ends of hospital equipment are piled in heaps like giant 
jackstraws. Several years ago the institution moved uptown, 
a unit in the new and even more luxuriously designed New 
York Hospital. Through the dreary halls of the old build- 
ing, relief clients were being herded that day by hurried, 
shouting WPA employes. The jobless, as they registered, 
were divided into holders of “big tickets” and “little tickets,” 
directed, “Upstairs, you,” “Hey, you—outside,” “Little tick- 
et? Over here,” “Not that way—” “Quit yer shoving—” 
“Step along, can’t you?” In the rainy street the line shuf- 
fled slowly toward the doors, two abreast, under the watch- 
ful eyes of a half dozen policemen. It was another of 
those long queues of weary, shabby men, to which New 
York, like other American cities, has grown accustomed 
since the breadlines began to form in the fall of 1929. A 
trade union official had suggested to me, “Why don’t you 
go down to the offices where they’re taking on the un- 
skilled? You'll probably find some of our men.” And I had 
walked along the line, asking one and then another until 
I reached this young chap. Yes, he was a skilled worker. 
Yes, he had a union card. Yes, sure, he’d talk about the 
strike. Why not? 

“But there’s more to the whole thing than the pay,” he 
said. “Get that.” 

He belonged to one of the building trades unions. He 
had had a job on work relief for four months. Before that 
he had been on home relief for nearly two years: 

“And that’s worse than two years in prison, take it from 
me. If there’s kids you never get quite enough to eat. It 
gnaws at you till you can’t hardly think of anything but 
food. If you get any kind of odd job they take it off your 
relief, so it’s better to save your shoes and carfare. They’re 
good, those investigators—they got a hound’s nose for an 
extra dollar. So you just set around and set around and the 
kids holler and your 
wife tries to be a sport 
and you're ready to 
go bugs. Work relief 
was a whole lot bet- 
ter than that. My un- 
ion rate is $1.40 and 
to make our monthly 
budget of $70.20 I 
worked six days a 


T= man in the WPA job line turned up his coat collar 


‘As this issue goes to press, word comes that conferences on 
the controversy over WPA wage rates on New York City pro- 
jects are ‘‘deadlocked,”’ and that fresh strikes, likely to spread 
to other communities, threaten. Here a staff writer, using one 
city’s experience, defines some of the issues between workers 
and WPA in the new $4-billion ‘attack on unemployment” 


month at my own trade. Then this WPA comes along. 
They turned our project over to that. Union men get 
$93.50 a month and that means $26.30 more a month than 
we've been seeing lately. But it’s this way. If I follow my 
trade 120 hours for $93.40 it works out to seventy-eight 
cents an hour. My rate is $1.40. Union rates don’t come 
from sitting down and asking pretty. They was fought for. 
Now the government is asking us to forget all that and 
work for under the union rate for common labor. Don’t 
get me wrong. I know I’m a charity case. I’ll take what the 
government gives me till I can get a job of my own. I'd 
rather work any time than sit home and rot. But if I’m 
going to follow my trade it’s got to be at union rates. | 
can’t scab, can I? Sure, we walked out on our project. We're 
on strike. ’m down here after one of these pick and 
shovel jobs. The wife and I ain’t going to have any picnic 
trying to stretch the $55 wage and get by. But what I’m 
worried is, will they take me? You hear a dozen different 
stories. Looks like I'll be the rest of the day finding out—” 

The rain came in a sudden fury that drove me to the 
shelter of a doorway. The policemen pulled their big rub- 
ber coats more closely about them. But the men in the 
line, some in their shirtsleeves, many trying to protect their 
clothing with newspapers, bent their heads and waited and 
moved a few steps forward and waited again. 


PVE eee with WPA rates by New York’s 
skilled workers broke out in open protest early in 
August, a week after all projects were swung over from 
FERA work relief to the new administration. The strike, 
beginning with a walk-out of bricklayers on a building 
job, spread to other trades and threatened to spread to other 
communities. Estimates differ as to the number of men 
who actually “went out.” The unions reported them in 
thousands, WPA spokesmen referred to “a few dozen 
trouble makers,” and at no time admitted that the situation 
was serious. At this writing, “labor trouble” is less acute— 
at least, less vocal. George Meany, president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, claims that some 2500 
“key men,” skilled workers in the building trades, are still 
on strike, and that without them, WPA is unable to launch 
“anything but white collar stuff and boondoggling.” WPA 
officials hold that “There never was any serious trouble. It 
all blew over. We have all the skilled men we need, and 
we are enrolling more every day.” 

This article will not attempt to go outside the New York 
City situation. Using one community as a laboratory, it will 
try to point out the chief causes of friction between the 
workers and the WPA. Some of these involve the provi- 
sions of the plan itself, some its application, but the first 
month’s experience 
in New York indi- 
cates that misunder- 
standing and disa- 
greement center in 
WPA wage rates, the 
relationship between 
WPA and union la- 
bor, the breakdown 


in the scheme for co- 
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operation between WPA and the public employment ser- 
vice, the “work or starve” order, the red tape of the federal 
payroll system, the difficulties of fitting projects to the 
skills and abilities of those on the relief rolls, the emphasis 
on speed rather than effectiveness in launching the WPA 
program. 


ie question of wage rates was debated in Congress for 
days before the passage of the $4 billion appropriation 
for work projects. Congress finally rejected the McCarran 
amendment which specified that all work done must be 
paid for “at prevailing rates,” a provision similar to that 
with which CWA was launched and which has always 
governed wage rates on PWA contracts. In spite of strong 
support for the amendment from civic as well as labor 
groups, it was decided to have rates set by executive order 
“to make the money go as far as possible.” Late in May 
President Roosevelt fixed a maximum 40-hour week for 
WPA projects, and a wage scale with differentials based on 
geography and skill, ranging from a “low” of $19 a month 
for unskilled rural labor in the Deep South to a “high” of 
$94 for “professional and technical” work in cities over 
100,000 in Region I, including 26 eastern, middle western 
and Pacific states. The order gave local administrators a 10 
percent discretion above or below these rates to accord with 
local conditions and General Hugh S. Johnson, New York 
City administrator, almost at once lifted the wage for 
skilled labor from $85 to $93.50. 

A monthly wage of $93.50 represents a real increase in 
income to many skilled workers and their families after 
months or years of “the dole” or of work relief under 
FERA. The earnings of workers on FERA projects cor- 
respond to the “budgetary needs” of the family as worked 
out by the relief investigator in accordance with established 
“standards” of what is to be provided (and what is not) 
in the way of food, shelter, clothing, fuel, utilities, medical 
care. The August report of the FERA Division of Research, 
Statistics and Finance, giving figures for the Emergency 
Work Program in June shows that in New York State, 
some 180,000 workers averaged earnings of $54.55 that 
month. This in no case represented a full time wage, but 
the number of hours required for the wage earner to work 
out his relief budget at rates prevailing for his trade or 
skill in the community. How meager is the relief budget 
and what it means in terms of “the American standard of 
living,” is shown in Chart I, which gives a national, not a 
local picture. The report of Mayor LaGuardia’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Relief based on material gathered 
early this year, totals the weekly New York City relief bud- 
get for a family of five as $12.10: food, $7.25; rent, $3.25; 
coal, gas and electricity, $1.35; cleaning, 25 cents; clothing, 
“emergency and occasional”; household supplies, carfare, 
health, “other expenses,” $0.00. “Under the present food 
budget the allowance to each person in a family of five is 
eight cents a meal.” No provision is made in this budget 
for the 11 percent rise in food costs during the year preced- 
ing the study, nor for increases in rentals. Adjustments are 
made, of course, for the size of the family, and also for very 
old, very young or il! members. But at its best a relief bud- 
get is not within hailing distance of a “minimum decency” 
standard of living. This one fell 40 percent below the fam- 
ily budgets of private social agencies in New York City. 

Given this depressed standard of living, any increase in 
family income, even a few dollars a month, makes an ap- 
preciable difference in family welfare. And the $93.50 rate 
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~which, even with the new revision upward from $55 as a | 
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is by no means unsatisfactory to trade union leaders as a\ 
made-work wage—if it were paid not for 120 hours of work, 
but for the hours required to earn it at trade union rates. 

In defense of the so-called “security wage,” WPA spokes, 
men hold that it is essential that workers have an incentive 
to take jobs in private industry as they open up. They poin™ 
out that the WPA scale is not an hourly or a daily wage 
but a monthly “salary,” that WPA workers are freed from) 
a relief status, from investigation and charges of “concealec ) 
assets,” and that the levels set represent a higher income | 
than workers, particularly building trades workers, receivec’ 
in “normal employment” because of the seasonality of their 
occupation, broken time, and so on. They speak of the j 
security wage in terms Bear annual income of $1122, al 
though jobs for six months only are promised. Genera | 
Johnson, repeating over the radio a speech he had read tc:| 
a meeting of the Central Trades and Labor Council said | 
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The government does not say as a private contractor might | 
say, “We will pay you seventy-eight cents an hour (instead off | 
your hourly rate of double that) if and when we work you”—- 
when the workman well knows that he won’t average 100)| 
hours or make $75 a month. No, the government says, “We: 
offer you six months’ steady employment at a fixed salary of, | 
$93.50 a month. We will pay you whether the work goes on 
or not, rain or shine, and we only ask you to work five cigh 
hour days a week, three weeks, or 120 hours a month.” 
Far from hurting labor in any way, the security salary, “the 
WPA jobs now, with PWA jobs marching along to replace | 
them have, for the first time in many years, created a condition | 
in which the hourly rate simply can’t be broken down. =| 


But, as the man standing in the job line said, “There’s:| 
more to the whole thing than the pay,” from the union: | 
point of view. 

I went to a home in a model tenement on the West Side: 
to talk with another building mechanic who had struck om: | 
a WPA job. He had been on FERA work relief for some | 
months, working at his own trade at union rates, a few. | 
days a month to earn his family budget of $60. He is a | 
young man, with one child of two and a three-weeks-old | 
baby. My call was at the end of August, when “the trouble | 
was all over,” according to WPA. But this worker was still | 
“out.” He had been refused unskilled work outside his trade | 


minimum to $60.50 would just cover his old relief budget. | 
(“Your clothes and your shoes go fast when you’re work- | 
ing. I don’t see where those are to come from,” he said, | 
“And the carfare—that’s anyway ten cents a day. And! 
lunches—”) Having been assigned to a job, he was off the? | 
relief rolls. The family was living on credit from the corner | 
grocer, “and that can’t go on much longer.” He expected an; 
eviction notice at any time. “We couldn’t help getting be- | 
hind on work relief, and now we can’t pay anything.” 
Eviction, he explained, meant leaving the steam-heated)| 
model tenement, the luxury of hot water and a bathtub in 
the kitchen, and going into “a cold water flat.” 


eee what else can we do except stick with the union?”’| 
Mr. — asked, “I lose my card if I scab. This govern-. 
ment work is only for six months. After that there’s nothing | 
for me unless I am a union man. All jobs in my trade are | 
through the union. I’m thirty-one years old. Suppose I take: 
this job for six months—what about the rest of my life? I | 
was five years learning my trade. If I lose my card now,, 
I’m done. No matter how things pick up, there’d never be 
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anything but relief or street sweeping. I can’t do it.” 

His wife added, “It’s the only way, if there’s to be any- 
thing better’n this for us and the children ever. We'll have 
to manage.” 

While the New York WPA strike was front-page news, 
Washington refused to recognize that a strike existed. 
Harry Hopkins, head of WPA, followed the President’s 
lead in declaring that there could be “no strike against re- 
lief.” He stated that work was offered those who needed it, 
that those who did not 
wish to work were free 
to refrain, but that no 
federal funds would be 
available for relief to the 
families of workers who 
made such a decision. 
“What happens to them 
after that,” Mr. Hop- 
kins said, “is not our 
business but the concern 
of their own States.” 

“This city administra- 
tion will not scab on 
the federal govern- 
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gigantic task of enrolling and classifying more than 240,000 
wage earners on relief rolls and transferring them to WPA 
projects. Under the Wagner-Peyser Act establishing the 
federal-state service, applicants must be given “notice of 
strikes or lockouts before they are referred to employment.” 
In practice, the US Employment Service has ruled that only 
applicants who happen to be in the office at the time a call 
for workers comes in may be referred to jobs involved in 
strikes or lockouts. None who are registered may be sum- 
moned by mail or tele- 
phone. Under these reg- 
ulations, NRS held that 
it could not supply 
building mechanics to 
replace strikers on WPA 
projects the second week 
in August. This was not 
the only reason for the 
break, nor is there now 
any way of knowing 
how important a factor 
it was. WPA spokes- 
men affirm that it had 
“nothing to do with the 


ment,” Mayor LaGuar- case,” that as things 
mae Soon | @ OOOO C0000 @ | 5.5 
nounced, “There is couldn’t handle the job.” 
EACH DISC REPRESENTS FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS ° . F 
complete accord _ be- Considering the lim- 


tween the White House 
and this administration.” 

In spite of the Mayor’s stand against relief to WPA 
strikers, there was a much publicized case of a bricklayer 
with a sick wife and a large family who was given an 
emergency five dollars for food and a relief check, though 
he had walked off his WPA job at the call of his union. 
This Thomas Martin, who had earned his $60 a month on 
work relief at union rates, had been receiving $23.50 a 
month as “supplemental relief” from the Home Relief 
Bureau in order, in official parlance to “supply a budgetary 
deficiency.” After conferring with Charlotte Carr, former 
Pennsylvania State Labor Commissioner and recently ap- 
pointed head of the Home Relief Bureau in New York 
City, the precinct office gave assistance to the Martin fam- 
ily, strike or no strike. 

“He wasn’t given relief, he was given some food,” the 
Mayor declared. 

Information is not available as to how many families of 
WPA strikers have been “given some food.” At this writing 
local relief officials have made no statement of policy. Their 
dilemma is a difficult one. If they go on record as with- 
holding relief in a strike situation, their administration be- 
comes a strike-breaking agency; if they promise full relief, 
it offers a public war-chest for WPA strikers. Either posi- 
tion is vulnerable. 

Labor leaders hold that the strike situation is, at bottom, 
the reason for the break between the local WPA and the 
National Reemployment Service. The $4 billion appro- 
priation bill provided that relief clients be enrolled for 
WPA jobs and that job assignments should be made 
through the public employment service, but with a proviso 
that the local administrator might change this arrangement 
at his discretion. General Johnson exercised this privilege 
while the local offices of the NRS, affiliated with the fed- 
eral-state employment service (see Survey Graphic for March 
1934, page 101) were still in the midst of organizing the 
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Housing Study Guild tations of a swift emer- 


gency effort, the NRS 
had worked out in the weeks since WPA plans were 
first announced, a manual of procedure which, it was 
hoped, would make it possible to handle the avalanche of 
new work. A paper method was provided for clear- 
ance between the Relief Bureau and NRS. The system 
at once broke down, due in part to the fact that the forms on 
which up-to-date information on some 240,000 cases was to 
be reported to NRS were not received at relief headquar- 
ters until July 29. When WPA wheels began to turn on 
August 1, NRS still had only incomplete records of May 
cases on relief. It had inadequate records of change of ad- 
dress, and little or no information on new cases and cases 
closed during June and July. As a staff member told me, 
“The worst thing that could happen to an employment 
office had happened to us—our active file was no longer 
active.” To fill General Johnson’s first requisition for 7000 
workers it was necessary to send out 35,000 notices to men 
to come in to the office for interview and placement. Fur- 
ther, NRS expected to refer men on the basis of fitness and 
ability. WPA, it turned out, was interested only in numbers 
placed on the payrolls, counting on later reclassification to 
put men at the tasks they were best fitted to perform. For 
a week NRS referrals lagged behind WPA requisitions. 
The next week, after the famous “work or starve” order 
was issued and Mayor LaGuardia threatened that men who 
refused to take WPA jobs would be hailed into domestic 
relations court for failure to provide for their families, an- 
other plan was tried. The 4000 home relief investigators 
were each ordered to send in three clients daily to enroll 
for work on the new projects. The rush of applicants that 
resulted from this literally swamped the WPA intake offi- 
ces, only two of which were at that time organized. Thou- 
sands of men stood in line from early morning until dark, 
without food or water, while the harassed staffs tried to 
bring order out of utter chaos. General Johnson publicly 
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charged that the Home Relief Bureau had broken an agree- 
ment to send not more than 5000 registrants a day. William 
Lange, director of the State Employment Service, denied 
that any quota was set, that General Johnson had declared 
his organization ready to “handle all you can send,” that 
even when the intake offices were in a hopeless snarl: the 
head of WPA had turned down the suggestion that NRS 
and the home relief investigators check the flood of appli- 
cations. 

At present, the precinct offices of the Relief Bureau are 
registering men for WPA jobs, sending those regarded as 
employable to one of the four intake offices organized and 
staffed by WPA. The Executive Order specifying wages, 
hours and working conditions for the new projects also 
provided that while 90 percent of the workers must be 
drawn from the relief rolls, 10 percent might be chosen 
from among persons not on relief. These non-relief work- 
ers, chiefly needed for the better paid supervisory and 
technical positions, are being obtained through the Re- 
employment Service. It is the only cooperation at present 
in New York City between WPA and NRS, though the 
two agencies are working in harmony in other cities of the 
state and in other states. Some fear has been expressed lest 
the removal of employment service safeguards open the 
door to political manipulation of jobs, and to unjust han- 
dling of strike situations. 


Mps: LANGE suggests that a long range plan for han- 
dling unemployment relief through work projects, 
would require that the jobless worker be registered and 
classified by the trained personnel of the public employ- 
ment service, then sent to work relief officials for assign- 
ment. “This would mean that the service would function 
solely as an employment service, and that the business of re- 
lief would be left where it belongs, with the relief officials.” 

There is difference of opinion as to what is bringing the 
flood of applicants for WPA jobs. If you ask social workers, 
they will tell you that it is the eagerness of clients for work. 
“They are so tired of sitting around at home they jump 
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at the chance for any sort of work,” I was told im one. 
precinct office. In another, I heard story after story, Mr. Av 
to Mr. Z, showing the desire of the unemployed for a job— 
any job. But the fact remains that the rush of applications 
did not come until after the “work or starve” threat, anc , 
the comments of men in the job line were more apt te’ 
express fear than hope: “They gwine stop our relief effen . 


we don’t come down here”; “We ain’t the chosers—it’s this. } 
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or nothin’ and we've tried nothin When the visitor tells 
me to do something, I know enough to do it quick. I was 
down here before sun-up this morning”; “Well, if they tell 
us to come here we got to come, don’t we?”; “Just some 


more work relief, I guess, but what the hele it's better’n 


goin’ hungry.” It was remarks like these I heard as I talked — 
with men or stood and listened to their talk while they, 
shuffled in and out of the old Lying-In Hospital building. i 
did not hear from any of the workers a comment indicating — 


interest in the work offered as a worth-while job, or as a 


means to “better days. Y 

The whole situation, almost hopelessly confused at best, 
has been further complicated by payroll red tape. Both 
home relief and work relief families in New York City | 
have been accustomed to a weekly check. But when the | 
federal government is paymaster, checks are given twice all 


month and not all checks on the same day. The “staggered” . 


payroll makes each day pay-day for a fraction of the work- 
ers. WPA officials had admittedly known of this difference 


in procedure weeks ahead and foreseen some of the com- _ 
plications it would cause. No plans were apparently made . 


to change gears without grinding, and the only attempt to 


explain in advance to relief families what was ahead was a 


written notice on July 25 to workers already transferred to 


WPA that a twice-a-month system was to be inaugurated. ~ 
When WPA payments were not made on relief schedule, © 


thousands of families living on a precarious week- to-weell 
basis were left stranded for days or weeks with no income 
at all. This was the cause of the “sitting down strike” by — 


several hundred workers too weakened by hunger and the | 


long tramps to work for lack of carfare to go on with their 


tasks. I talked with one man, a cement worker at a park * 


swimming pool, who had had bread and coffee the night — 
before, the last food in the house, no breakfast, and had 


been forced to leave his Long Island home before daylight 
to walk to his job on the lower east side of Manhattan. The © 
Salvation Army supplied lunches for many unpaid project — 


workers. A New York Times reporter wrote, when the 
second August week had passed without pay checks, 
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Some of the families depending on WPA payrolls, expecting — 


their checks yesterday, were without food. In all WPA offices 
those who had a few dollars were lending to those who had 


nothing. The situation was such that many persons faced a ° 


foodless week-end. 


When the arguments of Mayor LaGuardia and General 
Johnson failed to modify Washington’s insistence on its 
own way of doing things, General Johnson asked and was 


J 


given authority to distribute a $13 bonus to each WPA _ 
worker, a total-of more than $1,300,000. While this solved — 


the immediate food problem of many families, it was an- 


other source of friction and misunderstanding. There were — 


reports, finally denied through the press, that the “bonus” 


was to be deducted from future pay checks. The attitude — 
of many disheartened WPA workers was expressed by the — 
man who refused his bonus check with the comment, “I — 


don’t want your soothing syrup”; and by the woman in 


er 


: 
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another precinct who tore her bonus check in pieces de- 
claring, “I don’t want more charity—I want the wages the 
President promised.” To date, the Emergency Relief rolls 
are not appreciably lightened by WPA enrollment, since it 
is necessary to continue to carry families on relief until the 
federal machinery begins to function on their behalf. 


ape problem of putting men to work through WPA in- 
volves not only the unions and their demands, but the 
type of projects which can be successfully carried forward 
with the labor available from relief rolls. As Charts I and 
III show, the largest groups of men and women on urban 
relief are unskilled or semi-skilled. In New York City, the 
problem is further complicated by the preponderance of 
garment workers, whose skills are not transferable to the 


type of projects (construction and building repair, park and 


street improvement) most adaptable to small-scale public 
work projects. WPA has announced that only enterprises 
involving $25,000 or less will be undertaken, leaving large 
construction to be done under PWA contracts at prevailing 
rates. But the same types of skill are required for small as 
for large projects, in the proportion of about one skilled to 
three or four unskilled workers (see Survey Graphic for 
June, page 293.) It has further been found, in examining 
the first 30,000 relief clients for WPA projects that between 
5000 and 6000 (16 to 20 percent) are unemployable “because 
of nervous, ulcer and heart conditions.” It must ‘be remem- 
bered that the level of efficiency on WPA projects is lower 
than the standard for private industry; therefore, from the 
standpoint of “normal” jobs, a larger proportion of the 
group must be considered unemployable. General Johnson 
commented, 


The sad fact is that those eliminated from WPA projects in 
the course of the enlistment now in progress will probably 
never be in a position to work again and will remain a per- 
manent charge upon the community. 


While the great majority of the unskilled workers are 
unorganized, the long strain of unemployment is proving 
more successful than union tactics in breaking down the 
“rugged individualism” among them. Some of the depres- 
sion organizations are “pressure groups” formed to “force” 
public officials to increase food allowances, provide clothing, 
pay rent, allow for medical care, and so on. Others seek to 
ally themselves with the trade unions, as does the Workers 
Alliance of America, which claims a national membership 
of more than 400,000 workers, largely drawn from the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled groups. Though the New York 
City unit has a membership at present of less than 5500, 
according to the estimates of its own leaders, it holds itself 
“ready to follow the unions” in any strikes that may be 
called in protest against wages and working conditions on 
WPA projects. The Workers Alliance of Greater New 
York “demands” for WPA jobs: trade union wages for 
skilled workers; 831% cents an hour (the union rate) for 
unskilled workers, with a guaranteed weekly minimum of 
$20; full relief for all strikers; an appeals board for home 
and work relief, with representatives of organizations of 
the unemployed; recognition of organizations of project 
workers with collective bargaining; equal pay and condi- 
tions for relief and non-relief workers; workers to be as- 
signed to projects nearest their homes. 

The white-collar workers in New York City are more 
generally organized than the unskilled workers, with a City 
Projects Council through which organization, protest and 
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strike activities are carried on. The white collar workers 
are agitating for sick leave and vacations with pay as well 
as for revision upward of the wage scale. Many white collar 
project workers are paid less on the new wage scale than 
under FERA, and their organization is demanding a re- 
turn to former levels with “full payment of back wages.” 
The Council also demands that projects for technical and 
professional workers be administered by committees on 
which both workers and sponsors are represented, rather 
than by supervisors chosen by relief officials. The City 
Projects Council, in which the radical element seems se- 
curely in the saddle, is acutely “class conscious” and ready 
to throw in its lot with labor groups. The white collar or- 
ganizations made a number of demonstrations in sympathy 
with the building trades strike, including three-hour stop- 
pages on various clerical, recreational and study projects. 


ow successful labor leaders will be in holding their 
membership to active protest against wage rates re- 
mains to be seen. Time will soon show what strength lies 
behind their claim that WPA is increasingly embarrassed 
by the refusal of skilled men to work for the security wage. 
Some union representatives even go so far as to state that 
while WPA may launch white collar projects, it cannot put 
building or repair projects into operation, that men assigned 
to them are simply being put on WPA payrolls, not on 
jobs. There may also come a decisive test of the backing the 
trade unions can secure from unskilled and white-collar 
groups in demanding “the going rate.” On the other hand, 
it is not impossible that an acceptable compromise between 
the Central Trades and Labor Council and WPA can be 
worked out. Conferences between General Johnson, Mayor 
LaGuardia and union leaders are going forward as this is 
written, the second week in September. 

There is a general understanding that the security wage, 
particularly on the unskilled level, will be “supplemented” 
from local relief funds in families where WPA paychecks 
fall below the relief budget. For the present, supplementa- 
tion has been suspended for 30 days, with the promise that 
at the end of that time appli- (Continued on page 504) 
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ISE indeed were he able to foresee, rash he at- 
tempting to prophesy, the immediate, let be the 
longer future outcome of the intensely critical 
situation confronting and embodied by the whole world at 
the moment of this writing, with Mussolini of Italy waving 
the torch of menace among the most unstable international 
explosives. The warbirds incubated at Versailles are flocking 
home to roost. Ostensibly it is supposed to concern Ethiopia 
and the Italian demand for unrestrained, even unquestion- 
ing leave, not merely to square forty-year-old accounts and 
wreak grudges old and recent, but to take virtual posses- 
sion in fee simple by right of overwhelming superior force 
of that last self-governing native state in Africa, barring 
tiny Liberia under the constructive though not legal pro- 
tection of the United States. Actually it involves matters 
vastly more important than that. By a thin hair hangs the 
fragile peace of Europe even such as it is; every nation in- 
cluding our own watches developments from day to day 
with solicitudes peculiar each after its own pattern of inter- 
est and fear. Should this fire start and prove beyond con- 
trol, as almost certainly it would, there might easily ensue 
the conflagration imperilling the remaining substance of 
western civilization. The “remaining” substance, I say, 
because no nation in the world—Italy among the least—has 
in reserve as most of them had at the beginning of the 
World War, the economic resources to sustain a protracted 
conflict. The United States is no longer available as a vast 
reservoir of wealth to be drawn upon, regardless of the re- 
cent legislation designed to prohibit everything of that kind. 
There are no creditor nations abroad with investments in 
America to cash in, and Europe has exhausted its credit 
here. Another general war in Europe must quickly be re- 
duced to bare teeth and claws among starving peoples. 
Back of all that lurks and grows the fear that this rela- 
tively small and local adventure of Italy in the ancient 
business of conquest over a backward nation may precipi- 
tate the long-dreaded Armageddon of the races. Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, the wise and broad-spirited statesman-soldier- 
philosopher of South Africa, one of the chief progenitors of 
the League of Nations and apostle of international friend- 
ship and cooperation, the other day pointed to that over- 
clouding menace, drawing attention to the ominous stirring 
among the native peoples of Africa—not only the Negroes 
but the Egyptians; by inference all the races and groups of 
“colored” skin everywhere under tenuous subjection to the 
Europeans. The rumblings are audible everywhere, in In- 
dia, China, Malaysia—even in our own Harlem, in the 
South, among the Negroes. This doubtless is one of the 
principal reasons for the hesitation among the other Euro- 
pean powers to do anything important toward isolating 
Italy or leading to Italy’s humiliation at the hands of a 
native African nation.-Once before, in 1896 the Ethiopians 
defeated, annihilated, an Italian army; Italy never has for- 
gotten or forgiven that; the fact underlies and augments 
the Italian enthusiasm in this present exploit. So much so 
that were he to back out now it might well lead to Mus- 
solini’s overthrow. It were a cardinal error to suppose that 
this is by any means a project of his own. For half a cen- 
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tury, since Italy extended its sway over Eritrea along the } 


Red Sea and Italian Somaliland farther south below the 
Gulf of Aden, there has been more or less constant friction * 
with Ethiopia across the ill-defined boundaries. The Ual- — 
Ual episode struck the spark—it might have flashed any-— 


where else but was inevitable. Now the culmination is ‘J 


testing to the bottom what little the European world has of — 
common sense and machinery for its application. : 


ifez® other evening at a lecture by a man profoundly in- ‘} 
formed and discerning about international affairs I heard 
an American who no doubt imagines himself to be intelli- 
gent and entitled to discuss such matters ask: 

“Why doesn’t the League of Nations gather a force suf © 
ficient to restrain Mussolini?” ; 

It is dismal stupidity like this that discourages one with > 
any hope of intelligent action on the part of our own coun- 4 
try; this man is not alone in his ignorance. How little such — 
people understand that the League of Nations has no such | 
power; that it is constituted of the very governments it is ! 
called upon to restrain, and that its membership lacks the 
cooperation of the one nation whose moral power might 4 
have made and still might make all the difference—namely, ~ 


the United States of America whose attitude toward the © 


League has crippled it from the beginning. Now the with- 
drawal of Japan and Germany, and the defiance of Italy— 
partly offset to be sure by the recent adherence of Soviet — 
Russia and a certain degree of rather grudging sideline “ 
support by the Roosevelt administration—brings out clear- — 
ly and dramatically a line of division which possibly in the “ 
long run may mark one of the great turning-points in his- — 
tory; consummating the revolution in international behav- — 
ior represented by the very existence and persistence of the “ 
League. Now as never before time and events are pointing “| 
to that line: between those primitives who embody faith in _ 
force and the rule of the physicially strong and those who || 
know that moral forces must win in the end. As Joubert / 


the French philosopher, said, “Might rules only subject to ”) 


the emergence of Right.” Abraham Lincoln put it still % 
better: “It has been said hitherto that might makes right. * 
It is for us and for our time to reverse the maxim, and to 
say that right makes might.” | 

Despite all its weaknesses and handicaps, the League of 4 
Nations with the international public opinion behind and @ 


supporting it has surpassed in moral quality and effective- 1) 
PP § Pp q y 


ness both the tone and the behavior of its members indi- 4 
vidually. Something in its atmosphere has made them rise 
above both themselves and their average. The least enlight- * 
ened and most recalcitrant among them—yes, and even ~ 


those on the outside or seceded from it—fear, not the or- + 


ganization as such without any power of enforcement but — 
the mighty moral force of which it is the symbol. It was ¢ 
that force which compelled Mussolini—it hardly could have — 
happened a quarter-century ago—to Set forth before the 
League and the world his case against Ethiopia. One almost 
may imagine that merely stating it in words disclosed even 
to him the shabby weakness of that case, not absolutely ¢ 
upon its merits but upon its merits as justifying the hor- / 
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rors of war. Slaughter of the men, women and children of 
Ethiopia, slaughter likewise of the flower of Italy’s own 
young manhood; the impoverishment of both countries 
already economically deep “in the red” and low in actual 
standards of living. And this time likely to loose the long- 
repressed forces hot to avenge the centuries of outrage by 
the white race upon those multitudes of other skin-pig- 
ments which it has been pleased to regard as “lesser breeds 
without the law.” 


Pp this tense atmosphere of inter-racial relations begins the 
administration of the newly-enacted constitution of India, 
under the Viceroyalty of the Marquess of Linlithgow. A 
mighty task is before him, of making the people of India 
believe that the scant and grudging concessions in the direc- 


(Btion of self-government are more substantial than they are, 
Jand somehow uniting them to make the best of them, ex- 


pecting better to come. For here are concessions more of 
form than of substance; the British have yielded nothing of 
their ultimate grip upon India, which they still hope and 
expect to control in the last analysis by military force sup- 
porting their handful of white civil authorities. Once let 
the masses of India unite across and despite their innumer- 
able lines of discord against the Europeans—this belated 
constructive enactment of scant local and carefully limited 
self-rule would be swept away with the foreign rulers like 
chaff before a hurricane. This is perhaps the greatest of the 
perils to western civilization to which Mussolini is open- 
ing the door; but along with it is that to European rule 


everywhere. Disturbing even to the “white supremacy” 


in our own country. Imperialism, actual and constructive, 
works so long as the imperators walk judiciously, rule un- 
challenged, hang together or do not quarrel on too large a 
scale among themselves, and so long as their various and 
scattered victims and subject races remain scattered—do 
not effectively realize their common cause. It is this con- 
sideration, chief among others, that pulls the punch of 
those who otherwise might apply restraint to Italy, or hope 
that Ethiopia may stand her off again. 

It seems a long while ago, but really in terms of world 
history it was only yesterday—not yet 500 years—that Pope 
Alexander in 1494 drew his famous straight line 370 miles 
west of the Cape Verde Islands north-south from pole to 
pole, giving Spain the world west of it, Portugal the world 
east. Incalculable, unimaginable space ran either way, and 
in both directions sped tyranny over helpless unsophisti- 
cated peoples. Ever since have the lines of political division 
wormed hither and yon, creating ever-changing national- 
isms, patriotisms, jurisdictions. But through, across, over 
and disregarding them with the serene contempt of truth 
for fiction and illusion has seeped and swept the increasing 
consciousness of human unity and common interest; reali- 
zation that no man or group or nation can have business 
exclusively its own. The aeroplane and the radio are par 
excellence both symbols and instruments of this revolution 
in the facts of human relationships. Despite all the efforts 
of those who would confine the spirit of man to cramped 
and local loyalties, who would censor ideas and reserve the 
air for military purposes, thoughts and people expressing 
them fly over the imaginary lines and find welcome and 
fertile rootage. It cannot be stopped, notwithstanding the 
best that narrow-visioned cavemen can do. The hunger of 
‘the human spirit for friendship and mutual understanding 
_and traffic outlives and supersedes the temporary conflicts. 

Witness the wave of shock and sorrow that spread over 
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the whole world just now when Wiley Post and Will 
Rogers crashed to death on that barren shore by Point Bar- 
row in Alaska. Each in his way was an ambassador and 
explorer, carrying his line of goods across the spaces. Post 
had shortened and compressed the miles around and above 
earth’s surface; Will Rogers, simple-hearted, human and 
humane had been smiling his way into the heart of human- 
ity, abolishing the distance between folk of different race, 
tongue and locality. Compared with them and the spirit 
of their lives the men who would win their way by force 
seem grunting neolithic troglodytes. 

Lindbergh and his wife turned the compass round in 
their good-will flight across Canada and over the earth’s 
shoulder to China where as by-product and incident of 
their trip they helped to map the extent of the vast inunda- 
tion of the Yangtze River on its rampage. Whether you 
read for entertainment, for literary delight or for spiritual 
enrichment, Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s North to the Orient 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) is gilt-edged writing utterly charm- 
ing and touches the deep places of the soul. Amid the 
raucous uproar of these days it comes like music. Already 
on its sheer merits it is a best-seller. No room in that girl’s 
heart for any racial superiority—any more than in the great 
heart of her father, Dwight Morrow, himself an ambassa- 
dor of understanding and good will. Indian, Eskimo, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, Chinese—all people, like herself. For exam- 
ple, of the Russians who welcomed her in Siberia, her reply 
to those who asked: “I hear you’ve been to Russia—what 
do you think of it?” 

“Tt isn’t [t; it’s Them, and I like them.” 

Feel this, against all the current chatter about races, 
superior and inferior, and the proposals to extend “civili- 
zation” to Ethiopia with air-bombs and poison-gas, and 
wonder as I do how long we have to stew in our man-made 
hell before all such ideas are boiled out of ‘us. 


Will Dyson in The Daily Herald (London) 
“Look Out, Boys, Civilization is Coming !’ 
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TWO TIMEWIDE PANORAMAS 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


HEN Dr. Barnes’ 

History of West- 

ern Civilization 
and Dr. Durant’s Story of 
Civilization suddenly de- 
scended on me out of a slight- 
ly overcast sky I was moved 
to find out how much civili- 
zation, in terms of net ton- 
nage, I was getting. Our bathroom scales which are accurate 
within a pound or two, reported between seven and eight 
pounds for Dr. Barnes and between four and five for Dr. 
Durant. Some time within the next twenty years Dr. Dur- 
ant will overhaul Dr. Barnes for The Story of Civilization 
(if Dr. Durant lives to finish it, as I earnestly hope he will) 
is to have four more volumes and presumably will weigh 
when completed between twenty and twenty-five pounds. 

Few of us will be able to read books like these, particu- 
larly as we grow older and reader’s cramp creeps insidious- 
ly upon us, without some kind of artificial aid. A properly 
designed dictionary rack will help though a rack does not 
permit the intimacy one likes to have with books. Those of 
us whose knees will still bend (though we can’t be sure 
they will twenty years from now when Dr. Durant’s final 
volume comes out) can place the book on the floor and 
kneel in front of it, but this is hard on the eyes. For those 
with infinite leisure and a wife or female slave who can be 
compelled to read aloud to them, the solution is easy but I 
do not think that in these hurried modern times, with 
women wearing bloomers, riding bicycles and demanding 
the vote, many men will find this plan feasible. 

Yet despite these difficulties, notwithstanding the fact 
that a section of my bookshelves has had to be shored up 
where it was dangerously sagging, and forgetting for the 
moment lame muscles in hands, wrists and forearms, I am 
glad that Dr. Durant and Dr. Barnes have had the patience 
and the audacity to write these books. The patience is of 
course obvious, for it is much harder to write a seven pound 
or even a four pound book than it is to read one. The auda- 
city manifestly consists in the authors’ assumption that we 
readers want a Barnes-eye-view or a Durant-eye-view of 
civilization. 

Any author—even that wormlike creature, a book re- 
viewer—must have a delusion of grandeur in order to write 
at all for he seldom has any reason to believe that any one 
but his friends and relatives (and even relatives are fre- 
quently peculiar) will take the slightest interest in what he 
has to say. But an author who writes a history of civiliza- 
tion is assuming far more than one who dashes off a pam- 
phlet like Anthony Adverse or Of Time and the River. He 
is not merely paying a call. He is moving in on us, monop- 
olizing the conversation at every meal and scattering his 
cigarette ashes all over the place. And so I may say of Dr. 
Durant and of Dr. Barnes that I admire their nerve. 

I admire their nerve because even the dullest of historians 
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THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, with the collaboration of Henry David. Harcourt, 
2131 pp. Price $10 postpaid of Survey 


THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION: I—Our Oriental Heritage, by Will 
Durant. Simon and Schuster. 


covering the most restricted 
of fields must necessarily se- 


facts from a much _ larger 
pe bey aca, Spor bala mix with his jigger of history 
another jigger or two of his 


own personality and philoso- 


phy, and because those who 
concoct history by the barrel instead of by the jigger cannot 


help enlarging upon this inevitable error. The more enter- |, 


taining they are and the more definite their opinions the 
greater the distortion is likely to be. But I do not want to 
push this argument too far for it involves a. reduction to 
absurdity which would destroy history altogether. I do not 
want that to happen. I like history. I am glad, as I said, 
that Dr. Durant and Dr. Barnes wrote those books. I have 
gotten a lot out of them. I hope to get more. 

We can never know all about the past. We may never 
know even the most significant things about it. Neverthe- 
less even what may be errors in our views of the past are in 
a sense history, for have they not influenced men’s actions? 
There seems to be no pure race, not even the Jews and 
certainly not the “Aryans,” but forty-nine varieties of his- 
torical hell have been produced by the belief that there 
were. History is important even though its main contri- 
bution may be simply that it shakes our certainties and ex- 
poses our dogmatisms. To know that some things aren’t so 
is in itself a liberal education. This age perhaps more than 
any other needs to synthesize its lack of knowledge to 
obtain a worldwide, timewide view of its own ignorance. 
In this process Drs. Durant and Barnes, though they will 
not thank me for saying it, are going to be helpful. 


Bur positively what do we get out of such books as 

these? I think we fail to get, as we might have done a 
generation or so ago or even as recently as Mr. Wells’ Out- 
line of History, a perception of the human race moving 


irresistibly toward higher and happier things. We get about — 


the same impression of human nature that we might get 
by looking at the contemporary scene: it is the vilest and 
most beautiful thing in nature, the wisest and the most 
ignorant. It tries everything not once but over and over 


again. It does not change: the people who used to argue _ 


that you can’t change human nature were right about that. 
But it needn’t change. The kindly, the laughter-loving, the 


lect a relatively few so-called ~ 


number and will inevitably | 


| 


t 
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sensible phases are always there, have always been there. — 
All we need do is to bring them out and suppress the others. _ 


I hear laughter, and not kindly laughter either, at this sug- 
gestion. And yet the instinct to make a better civilization 
which will not render our more decent impulses an impos- 
sible luxury has shown itself again and again since the 
dawn of history. The struggle for justice is as old as injus- 
tice itself. 

Dr. Durant emphasizes what he calls “the unity of human 
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life”; Dr. Barnes aims at “a broad perspective and construc- 
tive synthesis.” We could arrive at these ideals in perfection 
if we knew from the beginning of time what every human 
being did and thought during the twenty-four hours of 
every day of his existence: that would be true history, and 
it would cover my home state of Connecticut a mile deep 
with books with terminal moraines extending into West- 
chester county and Massachusetts. Not being able to achieve 
that, we can at least recognize trends and movements aris- 
ing out of that twenty-four-hours-a-day life of uncounted 
millions of people. We see nearly everywhere at nearly all 
times the forces of democracy and Hitlerism at war, of a 
communal sense (by which I don’t mean just what Mr. 
Stalin means) struggling against exploitation; we witness 
the sad and heroic effort of the human animal to rise by 
religion, by philosophy, by science, by art, above his lowly 
origins. 

King Urukagina of Lagash, some fifty centuries ago, “is- 
sued decrees aimed at the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich and of everybody by the priests”; Ikhnaton, in Egypt 
thirty-five centuries ago, found God “not in battles and vic- 
tories but in flowers and trees, in all forms of life and 
growth”; the prophet Amos flamed against the landlords 
who “sold the righteous for silver and the poor for a pair 
of shoes”; India produced the Buddha and Jesus walked by 
Galilee; the humane and tolerant Muhammad Akbar ruled 
India while European Christians were torturing and kill- 
ing one another; Lao-tze preached a return to nature cen- 
turies before poor Rousseau was born; the Emperor Yoshi- 
mune of Japan, three hundred years ago, set himself like 
(dare I say?) President Roosevelt, “to the ever recurrent 
purpose of abolishing poverty, at the very time when his 
treasury faced an unusual deficit.” These illustrations 1 
glean from Dr. Durant. 


: URN to Dr. Barnes, who is a little sharper and a little 


harder-boiled than Dr. Durant, hence somewhat less ro-- 


_ mantic and more interested in institutions and long term 
trends than in even the most alluring episodes. But we do 
learn from him that both in Greece and in Rome there was 
a ttme when the trends of the age worked to produce a 
class of independent peasants owning small tracts of 
ground, just as later trends turned the peasants into serfs 
or slaves; indeed in his survey of many lands and times we 
see something of this sort occurring again and again. There 
is a tendency toward freedom and democracy just as there 
is a tendency against them. From old Egypt to new Ger- 
many the struggle runs; there is no inevitability and no 
permanence about the results. The only conclusion is that 
in this extraordinary latter day “mankind must go ahead to 
better things or gradually be extinguished as another geo- 
logical failure.” 

Man has not changed but he has, by piling up knowledge 
over long centuries, learned how to make himself a new 
environment. Unhappily he has not adapted himself to this 
environment. He has created it without mastering it. Like 
a new ice age, it may kill him. In order to avoid destruc- 
tion he may have to go humbly back through history, see 
how cruelty, priggishness and stupidity worked in the past 
and how, in the brief times they have had, tolerance and 
humanity have worked, and make some new resolutions. 
' He can’t be an Assyrian and live—even as an Assyrian; he 
might get somewhere if his leaders were Akbars or Yoshi- 
munes. I hope the Japanese ambassador won’t object to this 
latter reference. 
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Socialism in our Time 


SOCIALIZING OUR DEMOCRACY—A New Appraisal of Socialism, by 
Harry W. Laidler. Harpers. 330 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


D R. LAIDLER has produced what is probably the most 

persuasive book that now exists in the United States 
in favor of socialism. And yet the moderate brand of col- 
lectivism that he advocates is liable to substantially all the 
fundamental objections that have been urged against the 
more orthodox forms for the last half century. 

“Socialists do not urge the social or public ownership of 
all industries.” (p. 296.) This sounds encouraging, until we 
learn that the only lines of industry exempted from collec- 
tivized or nationalized sway are illustrated by “periodicals 
and other educational productions, handicraft and agricul- 
tural industries and newer lines of effort.” The industries 
which Dr. Laidler would have socialized are the following: 
“The principal industries of the country—the mines, the 
forests and other natural resources, the electric, the railroad 
and other public utilities; the banks and other industries 
essential to the life of the community.” (p. 295.) Undoubt- 
edly the last clause takes in all the important urban in- 
dustries. 

To this economic regime all the objections under the 
head of inefficiency, bureaucracy, excessive centralization of 
power, excessive authority over labor and consumers are 
still applicable. The destruction of rational and necessary 
individual liberty would still be a fact. To say that “indus- 
try would be run for use and not to enrich the few,” is to 
enter the field of prophecy and pious hopes. Even though 
an effort were made to place the control of the government 

“the great masses of intellectual and manual workers,” 
there would still remain the overwhelming probability that 
actual and practically unlimited control would be exercised 
by a despotic “general staff.” This probability is by no means 
refuted or removed by the chapter on Democracy in Eco- 
nomic Government. In that chapter, the author seems to 
be confronted by the dilemma: Either complete destruction 
of democracy, as in Soviet Russia, or a degree of self-goy- 
ernment in particular industries which is the antithesis of 
genuine collectivism. His endeavor to find an adequate sub- 
stitute for the profit motive turns out to be a complete fail- 
ure in his chapter on Incentives and a Socialized Society. 
All that he proves there is that a minority of persons have 
always been largely dominated by other motives than those 
associated with money getting. He assumes that somehow 
the majority can be lifted to the high level attained by ex- 
ceptional persons. 

Indeed, his general argument seems to rest mainly upon 
two main assumptions: Since a society producing for use 
instead of for profit would be more desirable than the oppo- 
site kind, it is attainable; and since production is socialized, 
ownership should and can be socialized. Joun A. Ryan 
National Catholic. Welfare Conference 


Remodeling Democracy 


A BETTER ECONOMIC ORDER. By John A. Ryan. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Bans latest volume by Dr. Ryan, professor of moral the- 
ology and industrial ethics at the Catholic University of 
America and director of the department of social ethics of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, is undoubtedly 
among the clearest and most progressive statements of the 
problem of insecurity in modern industry thus far written 
by a Catholic economist. Dr. Ryan is at his best in his analy- 
sis of the causes of the depression and in his argument for 


Harpers. 194 pp. 
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increased purchasing mass power as the great need of today. 
He points out with great keenness the inadequacy of the mone- 
tary explanation of economic crises and the “natural” and 
“automatic” recovery theories. He makes out a strong case for 
a better distribution of wealth and income, for a shorter work 
week, for a comprehensive, well planned public works program 
and for the public ownership of our natural resources and our 
public utilities. He analyzes the good and bad points in the 
late NRA, putting on the debit side the price fixing features 
of this economic set-up. 

The weakest part of Dr. Ryan’s volume is that dealing with 
the far flung remedies for social change. It is here that Dr. 
Ryan is prevented, by reason of his high position in the Cath- 
olic Church, from considering future forms of social organiza- 
tion from any other point of view than those set forth in the 
official pronouncements from Rome. Dr. Ryan believes that 
“there can be no rational objection to socialization of our mines, 
forests, power resources and public utilities. In fact [he de- 
clares] our natural deposits of oil, metals and minerals, our 
water power sites and our forests should never have been per- 
mitted to become private property. As regards public owner- 
ship of public utilities, it would probably be a better arrange- 
ment than private ownership under inevitably ineffective public 
regulation.” And yet, while urging the transfer of these indus- 


This is a book of adventure. It is written by a young Tennessee 
teacher who spent five depression years in a backwoods com- 
munity. She found that her work did not stop with teaching her 
pupils, ranging from five-year-olds to illiterate grandmothers. She 
was called on to serve, too, as social worker, nurse, preacher, 
recreation director, to raise funds and tap charitable sources to 
feed and clothe the children and their poverty-stricken parents. 
Miss Enslow’s vivid story of Shady Cove and its people is at the 
same time a moving plea for rural social services and for the 
development of country schools into community centers.—B.A. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE FOOTHILLS, by Ella Enslow in collaboration with 
Alvin F. Harlow, illustrated by Thomas Benton. Simon and Schuster. 239 Pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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tries from private to public ownership on account of the ex- © 
ploitation and waste and dictatorial control of private control, 
Dr. Ryan vigorously condemns other forms of socialization | 
advocated by the socialists and others, maintaining that such 
ownership would be inevitably bureaucratic and would involve 
a “considerable and intolerable diminution of human liberty © 
and human dignity.” Why the community ownership and — 
democratic management of the coal mines would be a boon to |} 
society, and the socialization of the autocratically controlled ~ 
steel mills and their management by a public board of directors, || 
representatives of workers, technicians and consumers, would — 
lead to an intolerable diminution of human liberty, Dr. Ryan /) 
does not indicate. He fails to consider many of the recent de- |} 
velopments in socialist thought and achievement, developments 
which largely refute the author’s strictures regarding the lack | 
of freedom and of adequate incentive under socialism. 
Dr. Ryan would establish as the goal of social effort an in- 
dustrial system that could not be described as individualist, 
capitalist, collectivist or socialist. He would organize industry 
into occupational groups, with the ownership of industry re- | 
maining private, and with the occupational group, consisting 
of employers and employes, “empowered by law to fix wages, — 
interest, dividends, and prices, to determine working conditions, |} 
to adjust industrial disputes and to carry on whatever economic || 
planning was thought feasible. All the groups in the several || 
concerns of an industry could be federated into a national coun- |. 
cil for the whole industry. There might also be a federation of |} 
all the industries of the nation” with the state as supervisor and | 
regulator of the entire set-up. The NRA, according to Dr. || 
Ryan, resembled the goal he has in mind except that the NRA |! 
did not provide for labor participation in the making and car- | 
rying out of the code provisions. The corporate state, as con- | 
templated in the fascist set-up, has also marked similarities, | 
though these are not emphasized by the author. How it would — 
be possible to induce the private owners of industry to work 
out a plan under which workers would be given adequate | 
representation in control and an equitable share of the products — 
of industry Dr. Ryan does not state. Surely employers under 
the NRA showed no indication of volunteering to give labor 
any of the privileges necessary for the working out of Dr. 
Ryan’s plan. 
Despite these defects, Dr. Ryan’s volume is a stimulating and 
provocative one, and a genuine contribution to the literature 
critical of the crassness and the blatant incompetency of our 
present day capitalistic order. Harry W. Law ier 
League for Industrial Democracy, New York 


Taking the Cure 
ASYLUM, by William Seabrook. Harcourt, Brace. 263 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 
NE of the convictions that impelled Mr. Seabrook’s flight 
into alcoholism was that he considered himself a reporter: 
he wanted to be more. His readers will be thankful that he is 
a reporter, for as such he has given a vivid straightforward 
picture of the inside of a mental hospital such as none I know 
of elsewhere in print. He was committed voluntarily for seven 
months to one of the best-known institutions in the East; he 
himself rejects the term “mental hospital,” preferring the “asy- 
lum” of the title in the meaning of sanctuary which the expe- 
rience spelled for him. His commitment read chronic acute 
alcoholism, with marked neurasthenic symptoms but psycho- 
pathic symptoms zero. As soon as he had sobered up, he could 
look clear-eyed at the strange world about him. 

That world was peopled with self-styled Napoleons and 
Christs, with men who had made their mark in philosophy, 
business, the arts, or had come from simpler callings. To the 
casual eye they looked healthy, well-dressed, mature. But all of 
them, including Mr. Seabrook, had one thing in common which 
separated them from others so like themselves outside the walls: 
some part of themselves had escaped control. And here they 
were not in a prison, but in what seemed to Mr. Seabrook more 


ike a nursery—“handled as children—not as delinquent or 
bad children, necessarily—but rather as potentially decent, irre- 
sponsible children. .. .” When the book was written nine-tenths 
of them already had gone back to the grownup world. 

Mr. Seabrook’s adventure in Asylum reads as excitingly as 
jhis accounts of adventure in the jungle or Arabia. His picture 
‘of patients in a mental hospital is not repulsive; it is human, 
factually lovable, and often sympathetically funny. He writes 
frankly about himself, showing how progress came with an 
understanding of how he had tried to run away from himself 
iby drinking. I should think that Asylum would be fascinating 
lreading for those who work professionally for the prevention 
_and care of mental illness, and should head the list for general 
‘readers who want to know concretely how their work looks 
and feels. Mary Ross 


Automobile Man 


CONVEYOR, by James Steele. International Publishers. 222 pp. Price $1.75 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


7 HIS story is the saga of Jim Brogan, vent man for Rivers 
_ t Motor Company, easily recognizable as the largest manufac- 
turer in Detroit. 

Here in crisp masculine dialogue is epitomized the lives of 
amen driven by the “speedup” into a semblance of the machine 
jitself. Or fired if they cannot “step on it” fast enough. 

Here too is the depression with its frequent layoffs and short 
-ume. The air is blue with gloom, with the curses of straw 
bosses and men, the inevitable degradation of home and family 
‘values that accompany loss of work and destitution. 

| Here are the cruel “service men,’ known from one end of 
‘the industry to another as stool pigeons, agents provocateur, 
| bullies. 

Behind every line in the book is the clamor for “production.” 
| The speed of the pace setter never diminishes. Backs bend and 
_ Sweat pours out of tense bodies. A die is smashed. “Get your 
ame.” But another man is slipped into the line without delay. 
The god of production grinds on remorselessly. 
| Jim, happy at first with his wife and baby, finds himself at 
the end separated from them. His home is broken up. He has 
been beaten in a revolt of workers in the plant. The service 
/men have done their worst. His home has been sold for debt. 
| Between his first state and his last are long months of layoffs, 
agonizing waits at the factory gate, hungry and cold, only to be 
| turned away again and again. “No hiring today.” 

In fictional form this book presents the life of the automobile 
| worker with all his grievances, his humiliations and a few of 
the compensations of his life. It is the flesh on the bones of the 
Leon Henderson report to the NRA on the Research and 
Planning Division’s automobile manufacturing investigation. 
It leads Jim Brogan to the union. That is where it led Mr. 
_Henderson’s investigators. The book is an intensely human and 
moving document. I commend it to employers. Workers need 
“not read it. Louts STark 
New York Times Bureau, Washington 
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Deep Dark South 


DEEP DARK RIVER, by Robert Rylee. Farrar & Rinehart. 308 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


' THIS is an amazing first novel and one that prophesies well 
| 1 for Mr. Rylee’s future. Set in the purlieus of Mississippi and 
Tennessee it traces the career of Mose, a lanky Negro with an 
unshakable belief in his own and the world’s goodness. Mose 
comes to work on Mr. Rutherford’s plantation and brings 
Beatrice, an ex-prostitute, to live with him. While Mose is away 
at work Mr. Birney, Mr. Rutherford’s superintendent, appro- 
priates Beatrice. Eventually Mose discovers him, and breaks the 
unwritten law of the South by laying hands on him. From then 
on Mr. Birney plots to destroy Mose. The way this destruction 
is wrought, the murder that is forced upon Mose, his flight, 
capture, and trial with a woman lawyer defending him bring 
the novel to a dramatic although a (Continued on page 504) 
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LIGHT | <2 


CAN SAVE 9,000 LIVES 


ie ALL important highways—all important 
streets—in the United States were properly 
lighted, 9,000 lives would be saved every year. 


Last year, in this country, 36,000 persons 
were killed in automobile accidents. Accord- 
ing to records, half of these fatalities oc- 
curred during dusk or darkness; according 
to The Travelers Insurance Company, approx- 
imately half of these night accidents could 
have been prevented by proper lighting — 
9,000 lives saved and 180,000 accidents 
averted! 


General Electric research and engineering 
have, for years, been working on this prob- 
lem of saving lives by constant improvement 


in street and highway lighting. 
96-101J 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ITAL BILLS 


* Unusual policy provides the 
money for: Semi-private hospital 
room @ Nurse @ X-rays @ Medi- 
cations @ Dressings @ Use of 
operating room, anesthesia, etc. 


No more worry about emergency hospital expenses. No unnecessary 
delays. Your First Mutual policy repays the bills. Costs only a few 
pennies daily. Every year, 1 out of every 18 need hospital care. Will 
you “take a chance’”’ on sudden, unexpected bills—or know they will 
be paid for under this remarkable new protection? Any child, any 
man or woman below 60 and in good present health may apply. Write 
for full details and application form. 


FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. 175 Wilmington, Del. 
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Stuart Ghase’s 
NEW Book 


GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS 


Ten years ago Keynes affirmed that the most 
important problem was to re-define the line be- 
tween government and private business. The 
ensuing decade has emphasized this problem to 
which Chase here turns his lucid, forceful pen. 

$2.00 


IN 


Gohn Oskison’s 
BROTHERS THREE 


An epitome in fiction of America during the last 
sixty years! A novel any mature citizen of today 
might have actually lived. 


$2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


7 reasons why this book will help you: 
Interviewing in 


Social Work 


A Sociological Analysis 
By PAULINE V. YOUNG, Ph.D., University of Southern Califor- 
nia. With an Introduction by Joanna C. Cotcorp, Russell Sage 
Foundation. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 416 pages, 
6 x 9, $3.00. 


1. Gives practical suggestions on such everyday problems as: Gathering 
Clues, Proper Introduction, Pace of Interview, Gaining Rapport, Face- 
saving, Creative Listening, Meeting Objections, Dealing with Incon- 
sistencies. 

2. Includes 24 verbatim interviews to show actual field procedure. 

3. Gives attention to special types of interviewing situation,—such as those 
presented by the immigrant, the negro, the new poor. 

4. Offers particularly helpful suggestions concerning emergency relief, so- 
cial therapy and personality problems in interviewing. 

5. More than half book devoted to treatment aspects in social work. 

6. Examines interviewing in its sociological, psychological and psychiatric 
aspects. 


7. Treats interviewing as the major tool of the social worker, analyzing its 
purpose, showing its significance, describing best methods and proved 
techniques. 


[ SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. l 


Send me Young’s Interviewing in Social Work for 10 days’ examination on | 
approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus a few cents for postage or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) | 
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(Continued from page 503) slightly unsatisfactory, conclusion. 

But the incidents are not as important as the implications 
surrounding them: There has been a renascence of interest in” 
the South in the past few years: Bradford, Caldwell, Faulkner, 4 
Paul Green in the drama, have spoken, and spoken eloquently 
for its people and its problems. The present novel does not ~ 
pretend to unearth new material. Its theme, as must be the } 
theme of any novel dealing with Negro and white man in the 
South, is the inexorable domination of the white man, and the | 
pitiable plight of the Negro thrown upon the mercies of white’ 
justice. It must hastily be added that not all southern trials are | 
Scottsboro trials, and that the frequent miscarriage of justice. 
is not restricted to race or color, but the fact is there, and as we 
see the mob drawing tighter about Mose, the fixing of the jury, 
the perjury of the witnesses, we feel the ineluctable dark destiny i 
that pursues the dark man. i 

With few exceptions the white men Mr. Rylee writes about | 
are distintegrating the South. They have about them the odor * 
of decay, in contrast to Mose, lover of earth and the fruit it 
bears. Rutherford and his corrupt sons, the intimidated judge ‘ 
and sniveling District Attorney belong to the sizable number ' 
of Old South who have been going rapidly down hill. It must © 
be remembered that they are not all the South, just as Mose } 
is not every Negro. For Mose is more the poet’s Negro—vision- ‘ 
ary, childlike, almost lyric. Yet in an extraordinary fashion Mr. / 
Rylee has got into his character and makes us see the world | 
through his eyes. If the book is sentimental, it is because the © 
author cares deeply, almost tragically, for his hero. Certainly | 
few books show a better understanding of the Negro mind and - 
heart. Epwarp Dewey | 
Cambridge, Mass. 4 


COUNTERFEIT—Not Your Money But What It Buys, by Arthur Kallett. { 
Vanguard Press. 96 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


JF you had any illusions after reading 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, ; 
of which Mr. Kallett was co-author, this graphic little volume 
is destined to kill them off completely. About half of it is de- 
voted to photographs of products we see every day on our own 
kitchen and bathroom shelves and elsewhere about the house, | 
with the brand labels and names clearly apparent. The other |, 
half is a brief text, contrasting the manufacturer's claims or | 
practices with information on the product obtained by Consum- 
ers’ Research, Inc., or by the author. 
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cation for home relief may be made, and the application will — 
be acted upon on the basis of new investigation of the family 
need. Meanwhile, although all families in which there is a * 
WPA job holder automatically become “closed cases” as soon 
as a WPA check is received, the relief organization has 
“emergency” power to tide a family over sudden need, as was 
done for Thomas Martin and /his sick wife. 

New York City’s experience makes clear some of the prob- 
lems inherent in the WPA program. There is the question of — 
the right of the unions to maintain their rates of payment in ? 
the face of nation-wide need and vast but not unlimited public © 
funds to meet it; of the right of a government agency to lower 
rates and thus open the door to attack by private employers 
on labor standards. Bound in with this is the question whether 
any civilized government is justified in wielding a “work or 
starve” club over jobless men and their families, in effect 
depriving labor of its one effective weapon—the strike—as a 
protest against conditions which violate workers’ loyalties and 
sense of justice. WPA in New York has aroused widespread 
impatience with the ballyhoo method of public action. In this 
“drive to get men to work,” theré has been at many points 
seemingly needless suffering and anxiety: men standing in line 
for hours, wasted carfare, miles of walking, boggled payrolls, 
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threats, newspaper controversy—and much of this almost cer- 
| tainly preventable by the sort of foresight, planning and or- 
_ ganization the public feels it has a right to expect in the spend- 
‘ing of great sums appropriated for the benefit of millions of 
hard-pressed families and the communities in which they live. 
There is uneasiness in many quarters over the apparent failure 
to provide workable machinery for cooperation among the 
agencies held responsible for the undertaking, WPA, relief or- 
ganizations, the public employment service. But behind the 
| details of the current effort, increasingly urgent questions re- 
main unanswered. How long are we to treat as “an emer- 
| gency” the problem of the untrained, the physically frail and 
emotionally unstable who, New York City figures indicate, 
make up nearly a fifth of the four million jobless now on re- 
| lief in the United States? or the rest, the more than three 
_million employables on relief, are we only trying to patch a 
scheme of economic life which inevitably keeps potential work- 
ers waiting in one shabby job line and then another for a 
‘chance to do made work a few months a year at wages inade- 
| quate to feed, clothe and shelter themseives and their families? 
Are we getting anywhere with our big, expensive “attacks on 
| unemployment”? 


CHINA'S FLOODS AND THE FUTURE 
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| top and again a layer of kaoliang stalks, thus alternating until 
a great wall is built up protecting the river banks against 
erosion. Every four or five feet, as this wall rises, large hemp 
_ topes, made at the site, are fastened to short stakes crossed 
in front of the new wall and tied at the shore and to stakes 
driven into the bank. These ties keep the new work in place. 
This form of treatment is still used extensively along the Yel- 
| low River as a substitute for stones. After breaks have occurred 
| in the river’s dikes and the water has receded, this same ma- 
terial has often been used to close breaches and divert flow 
back into the old channel. Where the quantity flowing through 
the breach is comparatively small and the depth of the break 
moderate, this method has been used successfully. The Chi- 
mese consider it economical. By this use of kaoliang stalks 
and hemp ropes they usually narrow a breach working from 
both ends until the opening through which water is flowing 
is reduced to fifty or sixty feet. Then they stretch many large 
hemp ropes across this final gap and on these ropes build a 
great kaoliang plug which they suddenly lower into the gap 
_ using thousands of workmen with baskets of earth to complete 
the job of sealing the closure. 

_ In 1921 when the entire floor of the Yellow River had left 
its old bed near Litsin, Shantung, these old methods of closure 
failed and it was my job in late 1922 to lay out a plan that 
was safe and sure for returning the entire river to its old bed. 
The method we employed then was similar to one used on the 
lower Colorado nearly 30 years ago, except that it entailed the 
use of 300 Chinese river junks to haul rock of “one man size” 
(100 to 200 pounds each) a distance of 100 to 150 miles, in- 
stead of using steam shovels and railways. Forty thousand 
cubic yards of rock were used to build the rock fill cut-off dam 
across the Yellow River at its low stage from a pile trestle 800 
_ feet long. Care was taken not to narrow the breach being closed 
\B but to keep it broad as the rock dam rose to full height. The 
river’s flow was finally turned through a newly excavated cut- 
off channel into the old river bed. 

| Despite the fact that this conservative method had been used 
since 1922-23, we find kaoliang (Continued on page 506) 
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American social history. . . . Among my ac- 
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being tried as late as last spring. My investigations of closure. | 
work near the Hopei-Honan border where 70 percent of the | 
flow of the Yellow River was rushing through the breach int | 
early March disclosed a lamentable situation. The closure was. * 
being constricted by the old method. The current had dug a! 
channel seventy feet deep through the breach. No rock was” 
being used and the attempt was doomed to failure. Meanwhile “ 
nearly a million farmers and their families were refugees while {4 
the Yellow River waters covered their farms and 400 villages. ‘ 
My recommendations as to use of rock were finally followed! 
and the closure was made by early April. But time had been’ 
lost and a new summer flood was approaching. Time was not 
sufficient to do all the dike raising and protecting that should | 
be done. Much mud still remained to be scoured from the Yel- | 
low River’s bed. Only an accident of nature bringing low July 
flows could have prevented the catastrophe that has just come | 
to the Great Plain of China. 

At this time of emergency China needs a friend, a friend! | 
who can best help the Chinese people by supplying an able | 
engineering staff with moderate funds to supplement the ma- ‘ 
jor portion that should come from China. Most of the cost of 7 
river control can be met by China’s ability to furnish adequate 
supplies of human labor. | 

The native farmer, feeling his own limitations, often sus- | 
picious of government officials, gratefully praises the Inter- | 
national Famine Relief Commission that has worked with’ 
such good results for the past dozen years on projects that | 
normally should be under provincial or national supervision..'| 
This appreciation is heartening. Yet it indicates that the ulti- | 
mate test of China’s local and national government lies in the 
provisions that these political bodies make to carry on the work.) 
of repairing damage, of feeding the starving and of planning: | 
to forestall similar disasters next year and in the years to comes’ 
Although the military leaders are always helpful, China does: 
not have a corps of army engineers such as America trains and_| 
maintains. Neither does she have as able a group of river engk 
neers. 

China’s need is clear. At present she must draw upon our || 
resources for the engineering knowledge and skill sufficient te” 
tame her two great unruly rivers. The problem of protecting) 
human life against great catastrophes is so broad that it passes | 
international boundaries. 
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not; the phrase “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” oc 
curs in the second paragraph of the Declaration of Indepen 
dence.—P.Y.A.] You have no more right to ask me such ques~ 
tions about my business than you have to ask Henry Ford.” 
Rep. Sabath: “But you are operating public utilities, while. 
Mr. Ford is conducting a private business.” 
Mr. Hopson: “I don’t see a bit of difference.” e 
Rep. Sabath: “Do you actually argue that there is no differ, 
ence between a private business concern and a public uth 
whose rates are fixed by public regulation?” 
Mr. Hopson: “T contend that rates are mostly fixed by com j 
petition.’ 
Rep. Sabath: “How can there be competition when you have 
a monopoly?” 
Mr. Hopson: “Oh, there’s no monopoly. If a man doesn’) 
want to heat his house with gas he can use coal or oil, and i 
he doesn’t want to light it with-electricity he can use das? . 
Rep. Cox: “What can he do when you own both the gas ane 
electirc Companies?” (Continued on page 507 
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Mr. Hopson: “He can -install a Diesel engine.” 

Now, it is a well known fact that widows and orphans, in 
addition to being incorrigible investors in public utility stocks, 
are also consumers of gas and electricity. Therefore, if there is 
any widow or orphan who has lost hé: or its savings through 
the collapse of A G & E stock values, or otherwise, and conse- 
quently been forced to move into a two-room apartment where 
the light and gas bills seem excessive, the said widow or orphan 
may be relieved to know that she or it can install a Diesel en- 
gine, providing she or it can make the down payment. An 
excellent one can be purchased for a few thousand dollars. 


JULIA LATHROP AT HULL-HOUSE 
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taken over the first functions performed by them, the same peo- 
ple organized themselves into the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion whose activities have continued for thirty-five years. It has 
succeeded in establishing various safeguards for city youth often 
in spite of the inherent difficulties of philanthropic effort in the 
face of municipal indifference. 

At the monthly board meetings of the association the trustees 
were often distressed that the same type of case and often the 
same children were brought into court over and over again for 
similar offenses. At last it was apparent that many of these 
children were psychopathic cases and they and other borderline 
cases needed more skilled care than the most devoted probation 
officer could give them. One of the members of the board, Mrs. 
William F. Dummer, finally gave $35,000, to be held by three 
trustees—Julia Lathrop, Mr. Dummer and myself—for the pur- 
pose of establishing a psychopathic clinic to be connected 
with the Juvenile Court of Cook County. This clinic, which was 
finally established, was not only the beginning of the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research but was the first of those clinics 
which have gradually extended to many courts for juveniles and 
to a few dealing with adults. 

As chairman of a committee to secure a head for the new 
clinic, Julia Lathrop interviewed both practicing alienists and 
psychologists who were teaching at the universities. She mis- 
trusted the academic theory—held more widely then than it is 
now, I venture to believe—that social research could only be 
“scientific” if it had no regard for the finding of socially useful 
results and no interest in the human beings who were studied. 
The alternative finally lay between a pupil of Wundt, statisti- 
cally and experimentally trained and a practitioner of person- 
ality and enthusiasm as well as training who was also familiar 
with Chicago. That Dr. William Healy justified her choice is 
obvious enough. That the choice showed a remarkable blend of 
practical sense and sound feeling for the approach to the child 
and youth was very characteristic of Julia Lathrop. She hoped 
the practitioner, accustomed to handling children “bare handed” 
as she said, would come to regard them as the family physician 
naturally regards his young patients. Certainly the choice of Dr. 
Healy was a wise one. He served for five years in Chicago as 
head of the ever growing psychopathic clinic, first under the 
auspices of the committee and then under the county itself. Dr. 
Healy later went to Boston in the same capacity and is now 
head of the Baker Foundation. 

Julia Lathrop was of course active in securing the Mother’s 
Pension Act administered by the Juvenile Court in the interest 
of the dependent child; she was enormously interested in the 
addition of a vocational bureau to the public school system, 


equipped with a fine staff of visiting teachers and of course in 


the growing system of public playgrounds and small parks. 
She believed constantly in the (Continued on page 509) 
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JULIA LATHROP AT HULL-HOUSE 
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public administration of children’s affairs provided always that 
the system could be kept free from self-seeking. In the mean- 
time she worked constantly in voluntary organizations, was a 
trustee of the Elizabeth McCormick fund and identified with 
almost every child-saving agency in Illinois. She at one time 
said: 

“Because women are profoundly interested in the protection 
of childhood, they are profoundly interested in education. They 
must study public education, its cost, its scope, its trend. The 
American public school is the greatest of all American inven- 
tions. Critics of its cost are arising but no niggardly policy in 
equipping the young of the race will find favor with women. 
Here is the great opportunity to equip the child for the business 
and joy of living, and the cost must not be scant.” 


The juvenile court always remained in her mind as an im- 
portant social institution. Years after her long experience in the 
Children’s Bureau, Catherine I. Hackett who interviewed her 
one May morning in New York as she ate her breakfast on the 
balcony of the clubhouse of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, reports her as saying: 

“Anyone who has studied the children brought into juvenile 
courts realizes that a large part of juvenile delinquency is due 
to grinding poverty. It is at the basis of our social problem. I 
believe that within fifty years we can make a start toward 
abolishing poverty—the social worker sees already definite at- 
tacks being made on poverty and by paths so direct that they 
are unavoidable. . . . The drive against poverty will go on with 
creasing momentum as the public is educated to the impor- 
tance of abolishing it through state action. This is a move based 
upon economics and not upon sentiment.” 


V 


The last months of her life were filled with concern over 
the impending execution of a young criminal from Rockford 
who was still a minor in years and certainly in development. 
She possessed that horror over the deliberate taking of life on 
the part of the state, which has overshadowed some of the 
greatest minds in each generation during the last two centuries. 
Julia Lathrop was so long identified with governmental service 
in the county, the state and the nation, all of which domicile 
official violence, that an execution held for her almost an ele- 
ment of complicity which must have been well nigh unendurable. 

In August 1931, Russell McWilliams, a seventeen-year old 
Rockford boy held up the passengers on a street car, shooting 
and killing the motorman. He was arrested the next day and 
charged with murder. At the first trial in the circuit court Rus- 
sell pleaded guilty and was sentenced to be electrocuted in De- 
cember 1931. Julia Lathrop wrote a public letter a few days after 
the sentence which contains the following: “Such a death sen- 
tence, pronounced against a boy of that age, is against public 
policy. Condemning to death so young and undeveloped a per- 
son is a profound miscarriage of justice.’ She immediately 
organized an appeal against the execution of minors which 
became nationwide. Many letters and petitions were sent to the 
Governor of Illinois, and publicity was obtained through several 
powerful newspapers whose policy was against capital punish- 
ment. Miss Lathrop with an attorney from Rockford, two dis- 
tinguished attorneys from Chicago, and Jessie F. Binford, the 
superintendent of the Juvenile Protective Association, under- 
took the responsibility for the boy’s legal defense and also for 
financing the case. 

This was the beginning of one of the most widely publicized 
trials of a juvenile in the United States, lasting from October 
1931 to April 1933, with three trials in the Rockford Circuit 
Court, each of which resulted in a death sentence, two appeals 
in the Illinois Supreme Court, each (Continued on page 510) 
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exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“‘Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry . Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 
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National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, | 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, > 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the: ! 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in-— 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub: 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con. 1 
ference will be held in Washington, D. Coa 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a » 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.;. 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- | 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions — 
through conference, co-operation, and pop-— 
ular education. Correspondence invited. Z 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The © | 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s | 
home missions boards of the United States © e} 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- ) 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises — 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. } 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice } 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs, © | 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. — 
Organization of Jewish women interested in — 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing | 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout ~ | 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers _ y 
vocational infirmation, counsel, and place- | 
ment in social work and public health nurs- | 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na-— 
tional, authorized agency for these fields | 
American Association of Social Workers and — 
National Organization for Public Health | 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


| 


(Continued from page 509) of which resulted in remanding 
the case back for retrial. The Supreme Court remanded the 
case back to the Rockford court on the ground that “further 
testimony should be heard in mitigation as well as aggrava- 
tion, and reminded the lower court that the youth of the de- 
fendant entitled him to special consideration in fixing the 
penalty.” 

Appeals to two Illinois governors—as an election had taken 
place during the year and a half—followed two hearings before 
the State Board of Pardons where the case was ably presented. 

Among the last letters Julia Lathrop wrote, April 4, 1932, 
just before she went to the hospital, was one to Jessie Binford, 


superintendent of the Juvenile Protective Association, in regard - 


to this case. The letter read as follows: 

“Unless signs fail, I am likely to go to the hospital next 
week. . . . Of course it is not really serious, but it would be 
impracticable even I can see, to be ina hospital and in the pres- 
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ence of the Governor simultaneously. I am sorry it all happens | 
this way.” 4 

She added as a postscript to the same letter: | 

“I can be counted upon to bear the expense of the trip from | 
Boston and return of one, if that last appeal becomes necessary | 
as I think likely. If we could have both Van Waters and Heal | 
it would be the best help in the country, probably in the world.” 

On April 9 Julia Lathrop writes again from Rockford to- 
Jessie Binford: 

“T don’t know what to advise until after the Supreme Court 
decision. . . . Of course I feel that it is not a legal question ani 
more.’ 

On the morning of April 15, the very day of Julia Laticn : 
death, Jessie Binford wrote to the. boy in Joliet: i 

“Miss Julia Lathrop of Rockford who, although you do not_ 


know, has: probably done more than anyone else to help you is_ 
very ill. She wrote me just before she had an operation on Tues-_ | 


day that she would go with me down to see you as soon as she 
got better.” 

So the last journey that Julia Lathrop planned was to the 
State Penitentiary at Joliet—one of the institutions she had 
known very well, as a member of the early State Board of 
Charities—which had been designated as the place for the 
boy’s execution. 

The last time I saw Julia Lathrop she had come to Hull- 
House to see Miss Binford, as the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion had its offices in one of the Hull-House buildings. Julia 
Lathrop came out from the office quite disturbed and said to 
me, “Of course, J.A, you have stood against capital punishment 
and so have I, with a great many other people, but apparently 
no one has made any impression upon the people of Illinois. 
The whole legal system feels positively virtuous about its so- 
called severity and regards the abolition of the death penalty as 
sheer sentimentality. They do not stop to inquire if capital 
punishment has ever proved a deterrent to crime.” She added 
something to the effect that of course no human being can ever 
hope to be absolutely just, but that there are degrees of falli- 
bility—and why should men keep alive such a hideous custom 
founded upon the superstitions and fears of an earlier stage of 
human development, and refuse to accept the findings of scien- 
tific inquiries made in various parts cf the world? She con- 
cluded with the remark that governmental agencies have been 
proverbially belated in recognizing the findings of science but 
that such slow progress against traditionalism is never so pain- 
fully portrayed as in the retention of capital punishment. 

As Julia Lathrop had planned, Dr. Miriam Van Waters (now 
warden of the Massachusetts State Reformatory for women) 
came to Illinois to examine the boy and carried on a correspon- 
dence with him afterward from which the following excerpts 
are taken. 

He wrote often about his dog, which seemed to be much on 
his mind during his imprisonment at Joliet. In one letter: 

“T have not heard anything about my dog, but Mom says the 
family is well, so that means the dog is also well. He plays with 
the little kids, also watches them very suspicious of the stran- 
gers.” 

Again he writes: 

“Tt is tough about my dog. It is bad enough about me but my 
dog never harmed anyone. He was very good.” 

In a later letter: 

“T hear from home quite often. Things are dead back there. 
Mike is still getting a little work. Dad can’t find nothing to do. 
I don’t know if I am going to be able to keep my religion or 
not. I’ve did the best I could, and some time ago I never 
thought I would ever slide back; but I never knew then what 
I know now.” 

In a letter written May 23, when the date set for the execu- 
tion was drawing near, the boy wrote: 

“God will take care of me. The old devil Satan cannot take 
me unless God says it is O.K.” 

Then he wrote Dr. Van Waters again: 

“The truth is that I don’t expect any 30 day stay. Mother and 
I were arranging things for my funeral. It was a terrible thing 
to talk about, but just in case I did die, I wanted to know.” 

On April 13, 1933 the newly elected governor of Illinois, act- 
ing on the recommendation of his new pardon board, com- 
muted the sentence of Russell McWilliams from death to im- 
prisonment for 99 years. This commutation was issued a year 
after Julia Lathrop’s death in the Rockford hospital on April 
15, 1932. 

*x* * * 

Tolstoy on his seventieth birthday, when his friends all over 
the world wished to do him honor, suggested that they unite in 
securing the abolition of capital punishment as a tribute which 
would please him above all else. Cannot the many friends of 


Julia Lathrop give her the memorial of abolishing capital 
| punishment, at least for minors in Illinois, as has already been 
» done in many states? 


a plea for Pasquale 


Little Pasquale has big ideas. He wants the flat 
to look nicer and cleaner. He wants his mother to 
keep house the way American ladies do. 

But her ears shut tight. Eight youngsters make 
enough washing and cleaning as it is. Two hands, she 
feels, can’t do more. 

What those hands need is extra help—the kind of 
extra help that makes it easier to get more work done. 
So suggest Fels-Naptha Soap and help Pasquale to 
get his wish. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help because it holds two 
cleaners. Good golden soap combined with plenty of 
naptha. Working together, they loosen dirt quicker and 
easier—even in cool water! 

A hint for you—Try Fels-Naptha in your own home, 
too—it washes clothes cleaner and whiter—it banishes 
“tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Hotel IRVING 


Facing Beautiful Gramercy Park 
NEW YORK 


Two Blocks from Most Welfare Agencies 


Spacious rooms and suites—well furnished and well 
cared for—and delicious meals, temptingly served, make 
living at The IRVING the pleasure that living is meant 
to be. 

Reasonable Rates 


26 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH ON EAST 
20th STREET 


- Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


* BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


e 
Reprints 
of articles in this and other issues of SURVEY 


GrapHic may be obtained by arrangement 
with the publishers. Prices on application. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 East 19th Street New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOYS’ WORKER—Long successful experience in 
settlement boy’s work and camp direction. 
Desire change. References. 7313 SuRvEy. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, experienced 
in dietetics, medical social work, credit work 
in hospital and out patient department, and 
family case work, desires position. 7307 
SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, B.S., M.A., 7 years case 
work, settlement and community center. 
Supervisor Boys home. Desires position in or 
around New York. Excellent references. 201 
West 77th Street, Apt. 7H. 


Six years’ experience Child Placing and Institu- 
tion Inspection for state-wide public agency. 
Protestant. College graduate work. Woman, 
single, twenty-eight. Have car. Prefer posi- 
tion with private Midwest children’s agency 
or institution, offering real opportunity. 

7314 Survey. 


Highest grade references. 


DEE a Tine 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


or 
MIDMONTHLY 
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; RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30c per line 


% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
19th Street 


112 E. New York 


which happens to have had a bad year. The United States Steel 
Corporation would pay very little; the XYZ patent pool might 
pay tremendously. This will produce some absurd results. In 
the main, the results probably will be beneficial, since there is 
always a danger that the XYZ patent pool of today will 
emerge as the chemical trust of tomorrow; if that danger can 
be minimized, development will probably be healthy. 

The social policy of the Act offers very real hope; but the 
Act as passed can only be regarded as having broken first 
ground in a very stony field. An infinite amount of time, 
thought, work and research must go forward in order to make 
this form of taxation effective without producing injustices 


at many points. 


This article has dealt merely with certain phases of taxation 
in the federal field; that is to say, it is Hamlet with Hamlet 
largely left out. Taxes of localities, cities, counties and states 
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MULTIGRAPHING 
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FILLING-IN 
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Quick Service LETTER Company 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


What Range of Income Can We Tolerate? An 
paar of social work stated the prob- 
lem. (“U , A Blueprint of Fair Compe- 
tition” ) A, an answer. 32 pp. Sent with 
nee card for remittance ($.20) by Charles 

. Young, 7 Bacon St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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have to be added to get a complete picture. It is, for example, | 
customary to say that Englishmen pay taxes and Americans. | 
do not, though in fact the owner of a small home in New | 
York or Chicago actually pays more taxes than an English- | 
man of similar income when, his federal, state and local taxes, | 
direct and indirect, are all added up. Our lopsided system of 
many government units, each looking for a source of revenue | 
and going its own sweet way without agreement, can produce } 
grotesque instances of individual injustice. 

Combined with the evolution of a federal tax program, there 
is a proposal on the table, supported by Secretary Morgenthau, 
that a general agreement be had with regard to methods of 
taxation. It is proposed that the United States, the states, and 
the localities in each state be assigned their separate and par- 
ticular fields of revenue. Until this proposal is brought to fruit, 
no final solution of the tax problem will be possible. But to 
achieve this result, however, certain general agreements on 
sociological policy are required without which no such division 
of the tax field can result. 

Towards that general agreement of policy we must steer 
during the coming year. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- |~ 
tion of Social Workers and the National |» 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


130 East 22nd Street 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. | 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


LITERARY SERVICES 
———————————— ee | 
Special articles, theses, speeches prepared }} 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 
research facilities and experience. Author's | 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New | 
York City. 


Complete Manuscript Placement 


service. Novels, Stories, Books placed, criticized, | | 
edited, revised. New authors invited. Professional 
assistance in placement and publication of fiction, non- ) 


fiction. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent y 
47 West 42nd Street New vor | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offera | 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No | 
fees. 7299 Survey. 
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urged by the Advertising Department to 
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than originals, as there is great danger of 
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SEE OTHER |SIDE FOR 


FULL DESCRIPTION 


H. G. WELLS's Thrilling 
Outline of All the 


Living Sciences 


4 VOLUMES IN ONE. 1514 PAGES. 
Every Reader of the Famous ‘OUTLINE OF HISTORY” Has 
Eagerly Awaited This Great Companion Work 


The advantages of membership are tremendous. The Guild provides the most 
complete, economical, convenient book service in the country. It selects for you 
each month an outstanding new book just published. If you want the Guild 
selection for the month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
regardless of the retail price. (Regular retail prices of Guild selections range 
from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want the Guild selection, you may choose 
from 20 other outstanding books selected from all publishers’ lists and recom- 
mended by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postpaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publishers’ price. 


You are not obligated to take a book every month. You may buy as few as 
four books during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the sav- 
ing in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you 
can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book 
bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you are most anxious 
to read this way than under any other plan. 
A further saving is possible on special book 


An 
Unprecedented 


GIFT 


To New Members 
of the 


LITERARY 
GUILD 


The special features of Guild membership 
Suarantee you greater economy, convenience 
and satisfaction than any other method of 
book buying. Remember: Members buy only 
the books they want, and they may accept 
as few as four books a year. The Guild ser- 
vice starts as soon as you send the coupon. 
Our present special offer gives you H. G 
WELLS'S “THE. SCIENCE OF LIFE 
absolutely free. This book will come to you 
at once together with the Member’s Hand- 
book, giving full information about the 
Guild Service and special savings 


DO NOT HESITATE TO USE THIS CARD. THE POST- 
OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT. NO STAMP NECESSARY 
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offers of former selections and other titles. 
Full details-of this special plan will be sent 
to you upon enrollment. 


Now it is possible for Guild members to 
get an additional NEW book every six 
months ABSOLUTELY FREE. The 
Member’s Handbook describes this im- 


The Literary Guild of Americe, Dept..10 S.C, 
244 Madison Avenue; New York. 


FREE—H. G. WELLS’S “‘THE SCIENCE OF LIFE’ 


portant new feature. 


Monthly Literary Magazine 
“WINGS” Is FREE 


During the year you will receive without 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a spark- 


ling illustrated little journal with news 
of books and authors. In this magazine 
descriptions are given of the Guild’s 
current book selections and recommen- 
dations. It is a guide to the best reading 
and is invaluable to every one who wants 
to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


Enrol me without charge ass. member of the Literary Guild of America.and send me the Men 
ber's Handbook. 4am toteceive freé each month the Guild Magazine, “WINGS,” and all othe 
mambership privileges tor one year, | agree jo purchase at least four books of my own. chic 
theouah the Literary Guild within a. year—either Guild Selections or otherwise-—end you gue 
anise to protect me agains? any. increase in price of Guild sclections. duting this time. 

th consideration of this agreement you will sead me af once, FREE, & copy of Hi. G. Wells 
“The Science of Life,” 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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H.G.WELLSs 


Greatest 


Outlin 


What Wells did for history with such amaz- 
ing success in “The Outline of History” he 
has now done for the whole science of life! 
Here in one thrilling narrative is the dramat- 
ic epic of all living things—a whole library 
of knowledge on every form of life—revealing the mysteries of the human 
body and human behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect life; reptiles 
and birds; plant life. Here is everything you have always wanted to know 
about the origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the universe. In 

fascinating text and pictures H. G. Wells, in collaboration with Julian S. 

Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex-life, the workings 

of the body machine in man and in all other living things. 


“The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed person can 
do without. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now pre- 
sented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you 
may have it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. 
This is the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. 
Act at once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


How Our Food Becomes Blood 


Nervous Mechanism and the 
Brain 


Reproduction and Fertilization 
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Fishes, Insects 

The Smallest Living Things 
Evolution and Creation 


Sea Serpents and Living Di- 
nosaurs 


Adolescence, Ma- 


“Missing Links’’ in Evolution 


Evidence of the Rocks 
Man’s Body 

How our Cells Multiply 
Mendel’s Law of Heredity 


is Human Rejuvenation Desir- 
able 


What Determines Sex? 

The Ages of Ancient Life 

The Plants of the Ancient 
World 


The Reptililan Adventure 
Dinosaurs 

Ways and Worlds of Life 
Life in the Sea 


Infection and Contagious 
Disease 


The Six Vitamins 


The Whole Amazing Story of 
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Drugs, Their Uses and Dangers 
The Heart and Lungs 

Cancer 
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Ways of Life Among Ants, 
Bees 
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The World of A Dog 
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Psycho-Analysis 
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